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Tubular Separators 


Are All Built Exactly Alike. The 

Best that Knowledgeard Experience 
Can Build Alone Goes Out of This 
Factory. We Make No “Seconds.” 


When you purchase a Tubular 8 


ator 


ou Duy not only 


ra best separator that is built, but on so exac ay the same sep- 


ry bay every other — arp 

e are no differe 
that oan be built is what 
he gets who buys a Tubular. 





tgradesof Ted Pepaiess b built. The best 
needs, and 
Some” ‘bucket bowl” manufac- 


it’s what 


turers advertise and advocate two or three different qualities 


of separators, firsts, seconds, thirds, etc. 
man’s money if he 
try never to miss a custom 
ren 
he 
gels of 
eS 


paler locks to 


hey are bound to get a 


as any. They.don't furnish even their own best always, 
er. If the present-day sale is made these hucksters 0} 
ades don’t care for the dairy service of the future 

the future interests and profits “Of customers. Every 
Tubular gets not only the best paparatce that the worid knows, but he 
< ae pays for, and it is exactly t 


© same separator that every other 


pithere is is only one ne grade of sete suspended bowl, bottom feed, enclosed 


Ea eat ey ~altare al alike, all are x 
safe when you 


sight are a mistake to pay for. 


oe 


Es Bi the startz the De aan is n 


tank, cleanest skimming machine. 
aranteed the same 
uy a Tubular, If several grades were made 


Each is pet- 


Be safe and get the best 
any dairyman—the best is always the 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR COMPANY, 
West Chester, Penna. 


Toronto, Can. \” 


San Francisco, Calif. 


Chicago, Mist” 





“ Wait Till You Get Our 
yw New Direct to You Prices @ 


Each rere 
aibie Sash Seving, "Sur famous *6 of Buggy | 
Glscs nat estsing tenes 


Columbus 


We ship our 


Vehicles — 


7 Bargains -—. — 


Carriage, or 
your name to 
ere 


_ i> 
AVF 


we aa — do a Ag 


At Lowest a Prices 


Guarentee every vehicic we make to 
nent eatisfaction. Take a Month's Tr 
High-Grade Vehicie or Fine Harness shown in our catalog. 

and learn all about Columbus V ehicies—for 

orid’s Standard. Our new BIG FREE 19068 


us @ postal 
19 ye rs the 


ve long service and perma- 
alatour risk on ony Sa 
ry 


all the newest and latest 
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such as you never saw before. 
be ina ange y GL to save #0 


cent on your now Buggy. 
Columbus Carr! 


Making end ‘oc otes 


Fost low prices 
Write the Post oy now 
60 per 


Compose, 2070 8. a 
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SATISFACTIO 
when 
You Purchase 
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Te has & reputation behind it—the 


tation of the 


fargest vehicle factory In the world which for over 60 years 
has put the best materials and skillinto every farm wagon 


po dal mage cut. 


When you buy 3 Studebaker 


you are buying the very best 


wagon y' know 
oe itis ‘possible fcr ht human hands to make. 


ker wagon and you will ashe —— a ez- 


celsin correct proportions, 
pomaerhenar wo hee Yt and lighter Graft wagon cannot ees made. 


“SEE T THE STUDEBAKER 
Why not get a wagon that will last a lifetine? A Stude- 
‘wagon will. 


AGENT 


baker 


Studebaker 
iM you will mention Sie pa 
Postage, we m™. 
Farmer 


Bros. Mfg. Co.,.South Bend, Ind. 
and send us two cents in 
“Studebaker” 





[me BEST 


AFB specie 


THE GREAT WESTERN CEREAL €O., Feed Dept. 


ROM 


SE 
ca ty were 
has eaetaeee es Fay Rag tatty 
cont ve chosenas That’s why it is Beiry re molasses feed made. 


WEED EBD 


yom feed this feed. A Fecent Be Bulletin of an Eastern 
ly free from weed seed nt 
and to contain Fr weer 

Feed is not only free 


Chicago, Boston, New York, Philadelphia 





_Always Mention 
This Journal 


In writing any of our adver- 
tisers. You will get a very 
quick reply if you do. 


| 
| 
| 
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| to one 





To Make Small Cheese 


It is difficult to give necessary di- | 
rections for successfuily making cheese | 
not accustomed to curd- mix- 
ng, writes H. E. Cook of Lew’s' coun- 

, N Y. Until the operator has gained 
experience by practice the result of 
making cheese from such printed di- 
ections cannot be guaranteed. But 
some principles and rules may be 
given which ought to prove a fairly 
satisfactory guide to ex->erimental 
practice, if good judgment be used in 
their application. 

We will assume that we use 500 
pounds of milk testing 4% fat. If the 
quantity of milk used be more or less, 
the amount of rennet, salt, etc, should 
be proportionate. The night’s milk 
should be well aired, cooled, and kep* 
at a temperature of 65 degrees. 

Mix the night’s milk an the fresh 
morning’s milking in a vat or tub not 
more than 20 inches deep; 15 inches 
will be better, as the curd will cook 
more thoroughly and with less dan- 
ger of packin; in tle bottom. A very 
simple and effective way 


inches in diameter and high enough 
to extend above the surface of the 
milk. Fill these with hot water and 
move them around in the vat until 
the milk is warmed to 84 degrees. 
When colored -heese is desired add 
% ounce of some standard cheese 
color mixed with a pint of water, and 
stir thoroughly into the milk. Put 1% 
ounces of rennet extract into half a 


pint:‘of cold water; do not use warm | 
be- | 


water, or allow the mixture to 
come warm, and add to the milk, 
stirring for two minutes. 
will coagulate end be ready to cut 
in about 25 minu‘es. The curd is 
ready 
over the finger. If no cheese knife is 
at hand use a pitce of galvanized 
woven-wire netting about 6 by 15 
inches, with a %-inch mesh, 
it through the mass ‘lengthwise and 
crosswise. This, of course, is a crude 
way of cutting, 
purpose of 

irting the whey. Keep the mass 
d so the small cubes will re- 
main separate. The heating 
should be again used in ten minutes. 
Keep them moving around in the vat, 
and also move the curd well in order 
to prevent any portion of the latter 
from becoming overheated. When the 
thermometer registers 98 degrees take 
out the cans and stir the mass until 
the cubes of-eurd do not readily ad- 
here; then stir occasionally until 
ready for the mold. 

This point is not easily 


stirr 


determined. 


| The old way of deciding this was to 


| squeaks between the 





when the curd 
teeth, by no 
means a& bad method. It would be 
better to depend upon the feeling and 
the smell, but beginners may use the 
first rule mentioned, aided by the 
feeling. Take a handful of curd and 
squeeze it hard. If it has an elastic 
feeling, showing it to be dried out, 
then drain off the whey. Keep the 
curd well stirred until it is cool and 
free from moisture; this will require 
about half an hour. 

It may be more convenient after 
removing the whey to place the curd 
in some other receptacle, where the 
moisture wifl drain out-more easily 
and quickly, either a slanting rack or 
@ rack with a cloth over it. Add one 
pound of clean salt, thoroughly mix 
with curd, and wait 15 minutes before 
pressing. Two hoops 11-inches in di- 
ameter and 14 inches deep, or one 
hoop 14 inches in diameter and 14 
inches deep, will be needed; or, if 
small, 12-pound cheeses are wanted, 
get four 7-inch hoops 12 inches deep. 
The amount of cheese produced will 
denend upon the fat content. of the | 
milk. It is safe to count on 2.65 
pounds of cured cheese for each pound 
of fat.in ‘the milk, if the milk con- 
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take off the whey 


of heating | 
the milk is by using two small cans, 7 | 





The mass 


to cut when it will break clean | 


drawing | 


but it will serve the | 
breaking the mass and | 


cans | 





|Your Credit Is Goo 
‘On This‘ WATERLOO” 


Buy a powerful, durable, Open-Jacket, Frost- 

Proof Waterloo Gas Engine on credit and get 
rmanent satisfaction for least money. Every & 
opal ee ppeeaieas for at least & years, 


Write How For Free Book 


that shows why and how the WATERLOO 

leads them all, "book is Complete Cyclopedia, 
Gives ail Engine Facts in a nutshell. Sent 
absolutely Free on receipt of name and ess, 
Write this today to the 


Waterloe Gasoline Engine Go. 
130 Ord Ave., West, Waterloo, lowa 

















iece of literature will be thoroughly en- 
Jovea and worthy of preservation, and 
wiil be sent fres. together with pamphlet 
conten a@ list of properties available 
in the LaND or ManaTEE upon receipt of 
five cents in stamps or currency to cover 
cost of mailing. Our supply of this book- 
let is limited and if you went & copy you 


General Industrial Agent 
Seaboard Alr Line llway,. 
Dept 20 Portsmoura V4. 














The Parsons Wagon, It is impossible to te? 
very much about it here. Our catalogue 
telis the whole story, ask for it. 


The Parsons Wagon Company  Eariviile, 17 


W E L L DRILLING 


MACHINES 
Over 70 sizes and styice, Sor 


shallow wells in any Ki Sri fe gat : 
200 sizes § 


i LO: 3 SSTYLES-F 


oe the oe Cubarest ma milk-producing 

fon; the BEST, too. Any cheap 
silo will HOUSE kee corn. A H 

ang will PRESERVE it, Write today 

our free booklet describing we 

owt DURABLE, the most CONVENIENT, 

silos. 
MFG. ComFANY, 
COBLESKILL, New Yos® 











When You Write to an Advertiser — 
Always begin your lejter with the words: | 
“I saw your adv. in the old, reliable | 
A. A.” You will find. it will bring you % 
& prompt reply and very courteous treat 7 
ment. Our advertisers are glad to send ~ 
catalogs to and answer questions for our 


readers. 





“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”—Washingtom es, 


Trade} Mark_Kegistered ; copyright 1908, by Orange Judd Company. Established 1842 
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COWPEAS AN ALL-ROUND FARM CROP 


UMOSELLE, ATLANTIC COUNTY, N J 


CHARLES A. 


HE cowpea is the great orchard 
crop in New Jersey. It does 
not follow that it is always the 
best crop to grow in the or- 
chard under all circumstances, 
but it fills the bill oftener than 
does any other plant. Being 
a legume, it augments the avail- 
able supply of the nitrogen in 
the soil, thus enriching it, and rendéring the 





soil more porpus and mellow. It may be 
sown late enough, June 10 with us, so” as 
not to stand in the-way o*: clean cultivation 
during the spring. The cowpea is fairly effi- 
cient in protecting the soil from washing. The 
crop is valuable for hay or hog pasture. 

A hard, lumpy, crusty orchard soil does 
not respond well to cultivation if it is diffi- 
cult to-get the land in good shape. A single 
erop of cowpeas will mellow it to a great 
extent. The more porous and spongy the 
land, due to the growth of cowpeas, the 


better it will withstand drouth. Cowpeas 
add humus to the soil, which enhances its 
water-holding capacity. The ‘fact that the 
soil becomes more porous also makes it pos- 
sible to form a better dust mulch by culti- 
vation, which also increases the possibility 
of checking evaporation. 

If cowpeas are to be pastured by hogs, a 
profitable disposition to make of them in 
orchards that are of bearing age, varieties 
which produce many seeds are desirable. 
Among the best early varieties for this pur- 


pose are Whippoorwill and New Era. These 
sorts mature in a short time. . Some of the 
late varieties make many seeds. It is well 


to ascertain what sorts seed best in different 
sections and select these if they are to be used 
as feed. If hay is desired, the Black, which is 
fairly early, also makes a fair hay crop, where 
it is desired to sow as late as last of June and 
at the same time to secure hay. 

Cowpeas may be sown with a grain drill, 
closing every alternate drill hole so as not to 
get them too thick. They may also be sown 
broadcast and harrowed in, but this requires 
mere seed. From one to 1% bushels peas 
an acre is sufficient. The smaller the seed 
the less required. The Black has large seeds 
and requires rather more than the other 
sorts named. Where clean cultivation is 
being given, the peas may be harrowed just 
as they are coming up, so as to leave a good 
dust mulch. They grow all the better for 
this harrowing and cover the ground before 
the soil is again crusted. 
should be done with a spike-tooth harrow 
if the soil is very light. If this tears out 
the plants, set the teeth so they slepe back- 
ward. It is rare, however, that harrowing 
endangers the young plants. We have har- 
rowed them until it looked as if most of 
them were pulled out of the ground, and had 
them growing all the faster. The harrowing 
should not be delayed until the plants are 
large or injury will result. I: cut for hay, the 


The harrowing, 


For Week Ending May 9, 1908 


work should be done when the pods begin to 
ripen. At this time some of the plants will still 
be making blossoms. It is Best to mow the 
plants before the leaves begin to be shed. They 
should lie in the field until the sap is dried 
out of the stem. This may take nearly ten days. 
Most beginners make-the mistake of putting 
up the hay too soon, in which case it is sure 
to mold. Raking and handling in the field 
should be done on dewy mornings when the 
plants are tough, so the leaves will not be 
broken off. .We have gotten the best results 
by allowing the peas to lie for a few days 
and then raking them into windrows. These 
wipdrows may be turned once in a while until 
the hay is dry. 
.- If cowpeas are grown in the orchard every 
few years, they should keep the soil in fine 
condition. If the soil has once become very 
poor, it may be best to grow several crops 
of peas in succession, but in orchards where 
the trees are doing well, a crop every two 
years will answer. ‘This enables the grower 
to rotate créps; for example, on ground that 
has grown two or more crops of corn, cow- 
peas can be grown for two or more years 
with potash added for top-dressing. 
Cowpeas are also grown between IWS of 
blackberries and plowed under in the ‘all. 1 
also grow cowpeas regularly in the vineyard. 
The grapes are given thorough c  ivation 
until late June, then seeded to cowpeas. 
Before this practice was begun, it was hard 
to get a full crop of grapes. Now the vines 
look nice and healthy. After cropping with 
cowpeas for a few years, the land washes very 
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A PRIZE WINNING SHORTHORN BULL FROM MASSACHUSETTS 


little. The vines grow better and better. 
The cowpeas make sufficient cover so onw 
does not get in the mud, when pruning and 
tying in wet weather in the early spring. 
Whethe~ grown in orchard, vineyard or in 
berry fie.ds, the peas should usually be plowed 
under the following spring. As cultivation 
begins in this way, they protect the soil with- 
out losing any essential part of their fer- 
tilizing value. Remember that the cowpea 
is not a pea at all, but a bean, and must stand 
lots of hot weather to do well, the hotter 
the better. It will stand lots of drouth. They 
should not be planted until after corn plant- 
ing is over. 

Last. year mine went in May 20, but later 
this year. I drilled in rows 2 feet. apart, 
using about a bushel seed an acre. Rows 
3 feet apart would have done just as well, 
for the vines grew fully 12 feet long and 
made a tangled mass that a rabbit couldn't 
get through. I had several varieties with 
which I am experimenting, but New Era 
seems the’ best and earliest, with  Whippoor- 
will next. All ripened seed. I believe there 
would have been 40 bushels seed an acre 
if I had threshed them. I pulled vines and 
all and fed them to cows. They made hay 
equal to the best clover_and about twice as 
much of it. I had to pull them up, as l 
could not get a mower through that mass 
of vines. For poultry there is nothing pet- 


ter. The vines can be pulled with the pods 
left on and given to the hens in the winter. 
They enjoy scratching them over. 


ot Si ee 


One of the best known herds of Shorthorn cattle in Massachusetts is owned by D. T- 
Barnard of Franklin county, Mass. Pictured is Spring Grove Duke, No 324203, that stands 
at the head of the Barnard herd. He is three years old and weighs 2100 pounds. H« 
has won six first prizes and two seconds. Good judges have pronounced him to be onc 
of the most promising Shorthorn bulls in New England. The Shorthorn boasts thousands 
of admirers in New York. Pennsylvania, Ohio, Maryland.and other states. 
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TODAY 
In the Cycle of Years 


By George Thomas Edson 
1900 


The farmer threw his hat 
on the floor, 
Glad that the toil-spent 
day was o'er. 
After his supper of soup 
and bread 
He blew out his pipe and 
glummed to bed. 
His weary wife was like- 
wise blue ; 
Prices were low and the 
mortgage due. 
His father, poor soul, now 
long s'nce dead, 
Had worked to death for 
the old homestead. 
And it seemed the world would always stack 
Its cates and work on the farmer's back > 
That ke who reaped where himself had strewed 
Was born to a life of servitude. 


1904 


fhe merchant rode in a 
motor car, 

Smoking a three -for-a 
half cigar, 

Out through the well- 
kept rural way, 

Enjoying the air of an 

d 


autumn day. 
He passed a farmer be- 

side the road, 
With frightencd team and 

an upset load. 
He passed t1¢ homes and the fertile fields 
Rich with tiz plenty of generous yields, 
And he said to his friend. “ These farmer folk 
Will yet be rich, and that’s no joke. 

thesz ignorant, plodding cranks 

Are piling the gold in our city banks.” 


1908 


The merchant walked to 
his noon.tide lunch, 
With knitted brow and 
his back ahunch, 
While the honkity-honk 
of a motor car 
Gave to his sensitive 
nerves a jar. 
He watched the farmer 
go whizzing away, 
Taking his folks to the matinee. 
The banker dodged from the crossing watk 
And stood for a moment to ponder and gawk. 
He'd sorignast his auto to meet a debt 
And then walked home, and he’s walking yet. 
The farmer growled at the ill-paved street 
And winked at his wife in the hindmost seat. 


1910 


The farmer sat on his 
well-groomed steed 
And watched his men in 
the clover mead. 
They pitched the hay 
with a wiiling hand, 
The re lads in the 

land. 


One had pined in a bank 
before ; 
The other ‘had clerked in a clothing store. 
d left their jobs of the dwindling wage, 

And ‘now in healthful work engage 
With table of plenty, the dreamiess couch, 

The gardens of beauty, the coin-filled pouch. 
Their cottages stand on a flowery hill 
Where the red-birds sing, and the strife 1s still. 


1912 
The farmer rode in a moto 


Car, 
Smoking a three-for-a-dol- 
lar cigar, 
rough the well. 
paved rural, way, 
Enjoying the air of an 


Down 


won't be herd = 1. dosit hye too — 


SUCCESS WITH RASPBERRIES — 


C. .L. BUSSELL, NEW YORK 


The first and one of the most essential 
things. in successful raspberry culture is 
the selection of the soil-on which they are 
to be grown. A piece of good corn land 
is about right. It should be a good, rich 
loam, not too sandy and not very moist, 
for this plant dees not like wet feet. Mois* 
a heavy growth of bushes, 
to winterkill. Heavy 
about winterkilling. The 
manured and planted 
least one year, 
fertilizing each 
clear of weeds. 
a plantation is in 
frequently start 
land is ready to 
have them in their 
as soon as they please 
assured. Many 
and would say to 
those, get them in as early as possible. 
land off 6 feet between rows 
furrow cut a few rows at a time, 
to let it get too dry. Keep 
until they are set, 

Set plants 3 fer 
yellow, 4 fr 


land will give you 
which are pretty sure 
clay soil is bad 
soil. should be well 
hoed crop at 
much 
keeping the 


to some two 
better, 


field 


years is 
and 


The besi 


year 


time: to start 
the fali, as the plants 
befcre the 


fall setting we 


the spring 
work. By 
places ready to start 
and a better stand is 


fer to set’ in the 


pre- 


spring, 


I mark my 
and 


as it is better not 


then 


water 
fatal. 
and 


roots of plants in 
as drying is usually 
apart in row for red 
black 

For red 
furrow ‘and 
roots, then 


purple. 
and 


scrape 


and 
yellow stand the «plant in 
fine soil on the 
solidly, afterward lev- 
with hoe or rake. For 
a small mound in 
furrow, spread the roots out and set it on 
the mound, then fill in. This done, keep 
the plants clean. That is all they need 
the first Cultivate in after years until 
nearly picking time, and commence again as 
soon-as picking is over. The second year and 
ever get into the patch as eariy as you 
can in the spring with the pruning shears. 
Cut all eanes back to about 3 feet, even if they 
are 6 feet high. Black and purple should 
have the new canes pinched off when 18 inches 
high, to make them throw out laterals and 
these shouid be cut back in spring to about 
8 inches. 

When the picking season is over, the right 
thing to do is to cut out all canes that have 
borne fruit and all weak eanes of the new 
growth, thinning them if too thick. Carry 
out the brush and as soon as it is dry enough 
burn it, get rid of the fungous and 
ingect enemies and the patch is much easier 


some 
tramp it 
eling in the furrow 


black and purple, make 


year. 


a.ter, 


as you will 


to clean out. 

The Cuthbert is a good berry, but like all 
the rest of us, it has its faults. The color 
is a little dull and grows more so the longer 
it is kept after picking. It is a thin-fleshed 
berry and settles rather badly in the basket, 
also the bush is not quite hardy. The King 
is better firmer and is perfectly hardy. 
Its worst fault is it drops too easily. It is 
Cuthbert. I have tried about 
everything in the raspberry 


color, 
smaller than 
line and most of 
them have something lacking. I have grown 
many seedlings and have two which I think 
are ahead of anything I have seen: yet. But 
be prejudiced. I think one year with 
raspberries have yielded about 
gross returns, sometimes much more 
that and sometimes almost a total 
I have never figured the labor on 
my berries, as the work has been done by 
the family and has always been mixed up 
with caring for the strawberries and othe’ 
farm work. My fruit I retail from the 
wagon and get more in this way than could 
be expected from shipping it. I do not think 


I may 
another my 
$350 
than 
faflure. 


AND TOMORROW IN’ FARMING 


there is a great difference in the returns 
between raspberries and strawberries, but I 
have always found much more work in 
caring for raspberries, also far greater 
trouble: in getting pickers that are fit to put 
into a raspberry field, as fhey must -be han- 
dled about right to enable anyone to secure 
good prices. Fertilizers can be-applied either 
in the fall or spring. Commercial fertilizers 
are better than stable manyre, as they con- 
tain no weed seeds. They should contain 
10% potash and the more 
Wood ashes are good, 
two or three years a 


bone the 
atid once in 
dressing of sta- 
advisable. 


ble manure between the rows is 


CORN YIELDS WELL ON HEAVY LAND 
JOHN T. YOUNG, LONG ISLAND, N Y 
For several years I have been growing corn 
on very heavy soil. As a general rule, grass 
is broken up for brussels sprouts, 
by potatoes, before the corn is put in the fol- 
lowing year. The land is generally plowed 
in April and well harrowed, marked out in 
May and planted by hand. + Usually five or 
six acres is grown from seed saved at 
About 1% bushels is sufficient for this area. 
Prior to planting the ground is dressed with 
stable manure and before harrowing 600 to 
pounds of commercial fertilizer is ap- 
ed. This contains 4 to 5% ammonia, 8 toe 
10% phosphoric acid and 7 to 8% of potash, 
and costs. $30 a ton. 

At first, cultivation is deep, but as the sea- 
son advances the cultivator is run shallower; 
generally four or five cultivations are enough. 
About September 10 to 20 the is cut 
and 49 to 56 hill stacks are made. A man can 
handle about 1% acres a day. The crop of 
four acres last season yielded 550 bushels of 
ears. I consider 125 bushels an average yield 
on my land. The corn is fec to°horses and 
cows. The stalks are bound and carted to 
the barn or stacked in the barnyard. They 
are fed to horses and cattle during the win- 
ter and are relished. 

My method of selecting seed ears is to pick 
out the well-filled and rounded ones at husk- 
ing time. I use a 12 to 14-row of a 
local variety, nicknamed the “‘Al Smith.” It 
fs a red cob corn. The cobs are very small 
and the kernels of good length. The stalks 
are of medium size. 


followed 


home. 


crop 


corn 


HOW TO GROW GOOD POTATOES 


E. H. FORRISTALL, MASS AGRI COLLEGE 


In raising my potatoes about 35 pounds per 
acre of redtop, timothy, red and alsike clover 
were sown in the corn during the last cultiva- 
tion, which gave a fine stand for two bumper! 
crops of hay (mostly clover) each seasom in 
1905 and 1906. The field was broken up in the 
spring of 1907 with a sulky plow, set to run 
7 or 8 inches deep. It was allowed to dry out 
and warm up a little before the disk harrow 
was put on and a good seedbed worked up. 
This is a very important part of the work, 
and if not thoroughly done, we will be both- 
ered with grass and weeds all through the 
season. Then, too, it is easier to care for the 
crop if there is a mellow seedbed instead of 
hard earth and _ sods. Machinery always 
works better and lest, but not least 
sider, the hired man is more ¢ontented when 
at work in a well-kept: field. 

We aim to have our seed potatoes cut three 
or four days be‘ore planting, so that. pieces 
will be dried off. They: are then. planted 
with a horse planter 14 inches apart in the 
row, and the rows ere’made 3% feet apart. 
The field is then immediately rolled with a 
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HENS fHAT LAY HIGH-PRICED EGGS 
A DECADE OF BREEDING BRINGS HENS THAT ARE 

PRODUCERS——-MORE THAN 2000 LAYING HENS 

THAT AVERAGED 1200 EGGS DAILY THROUGH THE 
PRICES RECBIVED 
HOUGH the Maine experi- 
ment station had done 
nothing more than its 
work in poultry it would 
still have good reason for 
existence. The work of 
Prof G. M. Gowell as head 
of the department in poul- 
try has gained world-wide 
attention, and his 25l-egg 
hen for a year is a reality. 
For more than 25 years 
Prof Gowell thas been 
breeding a laying strain of Plymouth Rock 
hens. He has also had an eye for producing 
better eggs by proper selection from general 
stock. 

Thoroughly convinced of the practicability 
and possibilities of the work, Prof Gowell 
established a private plant near the college 
which he named Go-well farm. On this farm 
supplemental work to that at the station has 
been continued for some years. Within the 
recent past Prof Gowell has been obliged 
to give up his active work at the experiment 
station, largely through ill health, and is 
devoting his entire attention to the private 
poultry plant. 

Recently, it was-the pleasure of an edi- 
torial representative of American Agri- 
culturist to carefully inspect the poultry 
plant of Prof Gowell at close range. It is an 
inspiration for any man to visit an establish- 
ment such as Prof Gowell has demonstrated 
it Go-well farm.. The place consists of about 
100 acres, 30 of which are under cultivation, 
or in grass or clover. The farm is used ex- 
clusiyely for poultry. The buildings are all 
new and consist of a barn for working quar- 
ters, in the basement of which is an incu- 
bator. room containing 24 incubators with a 
eapacity of about 10,000 eggs. _ There are 40 
brooder houses, which are 7xl2 feet, in size 
and high enough so a man-can stand upright 
in them. They are equipped with shoes and 
are drawn about the farm to fresh land when 
necessary. More than 100 brooders are used. 


WINTER-——FANCY 





A HOUSE 400 FEET LONG 


The house for laying birds is 20x400 feet 
in size and required’ 100,000 feet of lumber 
and 1% tons nails for construction. There 
is also a.smaH building for packing the eggs, 
and a residence for the poultryman. Some- 
thing like 6000 chicks are raised each year 
and not less than 2000 pullets are kept as 
layerse Over 200 tons grain and meal are 
purchased for the birds each year. . There 
are 400 trap nests in the large laying house 
to accommodate and keep track of the hens. 
Prof Gowell estimates that it costs $500 a 
year to operate the: nests aside from the ex- 
pense of installing them. However, he thinks 
it money well invested. 

The birds at farm are bred for 
heavy production and the annual records 
show that enéouraging results are being ob- 
tained. The day of the editorial visit, Prof 
Gowell gathered 1250 eggs from his 2060 hens. 
They did nearly as well as that the entire 
winter. 

In October they are put into laying quar- 
ters in flocks of 100 each, with plenty of 
chanée for.exercise. During the day the fronts 
of the houses are always open,.and during 
the roughest - Maine: winter nights there is _ 
nothing but cotton cloth between them and 
out of doors. Prof Goewell says there has 
not been a case of roup among his birds for 


Go-well 





‘SCIENTIFIC METHODS WITH FOWLS 


15 years. About 12,000 eggs are incubated 
_ annually. 


THE BEST GREEN FOODS 


Clover. is the most satisfactory green food 
that the station has used, and -the expense 
of growing need not be great. The supplies 
of it should be constant and that there may 
be no shortage between the first and second 
crops in the regular clover fields, small tracts 
of land can be seeded on the frozen -ground 
early in the spring and the clover be large 
enough for use when needed to keep good the 
supply. Dwarf Essex rape has also been sat- 
isfactorily used for feed for growing chickens. 
Its use has been abandoned for laying hens, as 
frequently it gives the yolks of some of the 
eggs a greenish color when they are boiled. 

FEED AS THEY PROGRESS 

Newly hatched chicks are allowed to re- 
main in incubators without food until they 
are 48 hours old. They are then strong, 
steady on their legs, and hungry. Prof 
Gowell says the best method of feeding 
young chicks is a matter of some un- 
certainty, and it is doubtful if ever there will 
be general agreement as to the one best way. 
One condition appears to be imperative, and 
that is, that the young things be not allowed 
to overeat. 

Several methods have been tried at Gowell 
farm, and the one which has given as good or 
better results than all others is as follows: 
Infertile eggs are boiled for % hour and then 
ground in an ordinary meat chopper, shells 
included; and mixed with about six times their 
bulk of rolled oats by rubbing both together. 
This mixture is the feed for two or three days, 
until the little things have learned -how to 
eat. It is fed with chick grit on the brooder 
floor with clover or chaff. 

About the third day they are fed a mixture 
cf hard, fine; broken grains.ag soon as they 
can see to eat it in the morning. This mix- 
ture consists of equal parts of cracked corn, 
cracked wheat, millet seed, and pinhead oats. 


It is fed on the litter, care being taken to 
limit the quantity so they shall be hungry 
about 9 o’clock in the morning. Several of 
the prepared dry commercial foods may be 


substituted for the broken grains. 

Sharp grit, fine charcoal and clean water 
are always before them. At 9 o’clock the 
rolled oats and egg mixture is fed in tin 
plates with low rims. After they have had 
the@food before them five minutes the dishes 
are removed and they have nothing to lunch 
en. -At 12.30, the hard grain mixture is fed 
again, as in the morning, and at 4.30 they 
are fed the rolled oats and egg mixture; all ; 
they will eat in half an hour. 

When they are about-three weeks old 
the rolled oats and egg mixture is gradually 
replaced by a mixture made of two parts, 
by weight, of good, clean bran, four parts 
corn meal, two parts middlings, one part 
linseed meal, and two parts screened beef 


rr. 
L5J 
scrap. This mixture is moistened just enoug’ 
with water so it is not sticky. Young chicks 


like moist mash better than dry, and: will eat 
more of it in a short time. 


SEPARATING THE SEXES 


When the chickens are about nine or ten 
weeks old and the cockerels weigh 1% to 1% 
pounds they are put by themselves into va- 
cated brooder houses, 100 to a house. Egch 
house has a yard in front about 12 feet 
square. They are fed on forage three tinfes 
a day. This mixture is made up of six parts 
corn meal, two parts middlings, % part lin- 
seed meal, and two parts beef scrap. Not 
having milk, it is mixed with tepid water. 
It is made thick enough so it will drop and 
not run over the end of the wooden spoon. 
They are given all they will eat in half an 
hour, when the troughs are removed and 
cleaned. Birds will stand feeding for two or 
three weeks with good appetites. When the; 
commence taking less food they are dressed 
for market and usually weigh 2% pounds 
dressed. - 

The feeding for the laying hens is as fol- 
lows: Early in the morning for each 100 
hens four quarts screened, cracked corn are 
scattered in the litter, which is 6 or 8 inches 
deep on the floor. Whole corn will be fed 
hereafter. At 10 o’clock they are fed»in the 
same way two quarts wheat and two quarts 
oats. This is all the regular feeding that is 
done. Along one side of the Poom is a feed 
trough, with its slatted front. In it is kept 
the supply of dry meals mixed together. 

This dry meal mixture is composed of 200 
pounds good wheat bran, 100 pounds corn 
meal, 100 pounds middlings, 100 pounds glu- 
ten meal, 100 pounds linseed meal, and 100 
pounds beef scrap. .The trough is never al- 
lowed to remain empty. The dry meal mix- 
ture is constantly within reach of all the 
birds, and they help themselves at will. Oys- 


ter shells, dried cracked bone, grit and char- ~ 


coal are kept-in slatted troughs and are 
accessible at all times. A moderate supply 
of mangels and plenty of pure water is fur- 
nished. About five pounds clever hay cut 
into % inch’ lengths is fed dry daily to each 
100 birds in the winter. 

This is the system of feeding which gives 
Prof Gowell such desirable results in the 
winter, when the price of eggs is high. He 
figures that the’ cost of materials per hen 
is $1.45 annualiy. Those same hens average 
laying, 144 eggs each, for the entire 2000 
birds. Eggs are marketed in Boston at 5 
cents more a ‘dozen than competitive fresh 
stock. - 





After Calving tepid water only should be 
given, as cold water may bring on a threat- 
ening ailment. If nourishment is needed, a 
little oilmeal or ground oats in the water 
given will prove heipful. , Let the feed sup- 
plied after calving be light for a few days. 
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in the fertilizer in 

generous quanti- 

ties makes heavy 
‘ yields of clean 
and sound vegetables and 
fruits. 

Strong and lusty plants 
resist the attacks of insects 
and germ pests. 

Plenty of Potash in 
the fertilizer assures the 
best crops. 


Our “Book, ‘Potash in Agricul- 
ture,” is free to farmers, May we 
send it to you? Address 

GERMAN KALI WORKS 

93 Nassau Street. New York 


Atlante; 1224 Candler Building 
Chicago; Monadnock Building 
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“AN EXCELLENT FERTILIZER” 








REFUSE SAIT 


Enriches Poor Soil 





Improves Good Soil 





Sold in bulk or bags 


Price Reasonable.. 
Inquiries Solicited 





E. |. OU PONT DE NEMOURS POWDER COMPANY 
P. 0. Drawer 1000 : Wilmington, Del. 


CIDER 
MACHINERY 


We have had 35 years’ ex- 

perience in furnishing out- 
* tits for both Custom and 

Merchant Cider Mills. 


Our Goons Axe tue Stawpans 
' Send for catalogue. 
“Boomer & BoscuHent Press Co., 
216 West Water St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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‘THE PERFECTION SPRAYER 
ye Kverything—trees, toes, gtc. Furnished complete 
ze = — igen oe Se hand and horse power. 
pane Peppler, x 3S, Hightstown, N.J 
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Farmers! You Should Spray 
’ $praying is cheap but effective 
insurance against crop destruction — 
the best policy isa 


DEMING 
—\__ Sprayer 








Trrigated Frnit, Alfalfa Farm 
a Payments. Special offer 
° 


BALIFORNIA E:53*tarm 
ae Syne 


log treo. Wooster, 702 ‘Market St., 





OUR SPECIAL CROP REPORTS 


Th Crop Promise Lends Encouragement 


WINTER WHEAT ALL THAT 
(OULD BE EXPECTED AT THIS TIME OF 
YSAR—SPRING WHEAT SEEDING HAS 
VLOGRESSED UNDER FAVORABLE CIRCUM- 
SiANCES—MEADOWS IN FAIR SHAPE— 
SUME DAMAGE TO FRUIT, YET © THE 
PROSPECF 1S GENERALLY ENCOURAGING 
{ >ring wheat seeding was begun 

eari.er than usual this year, and has 

been prosecuted very vigorously until 
up to the end of the last week in 

April. The crop will be seeded earlier 

than last year and considerably above 

the average for a series of years, 
while our correspondents report that 
so_i conditions are generally favorable. 

In the Red river valley of Minnesota, 

where for a number of years there 

has been difficulty of seeding under 
proper eonditons on account of ex- 
cessive moisture, the soil was in good 
condition this spring, and the crop 
has gone in under unusually favorable 
ci-cumstances. Since the middle of 
April there has been a_ satisfactory 
amount of moisture received in the 
northwest, which will result in giving 
prompt germination and good, early 
growth. It also leaves the soil in ex- 
ceHent condition for the finishing of 
spring wheat seeding and for the seed- 
ing of the other spring grain crops. 
it is too early to make an attempt 
at a definite showing of the breadth 
devoted to spring wheat, but from the 
general observations from our cor- 
respondents it is apparent that the 
acreage this year will be larger than 
the acreage harvested last year. This 
is particularly true in North Dakota, 
and to a less extent in some portions 
of Minnesota. Apparently, the acre- 
age in South Dakota is very little 
changed. 

FINE PROMISE FOR WINTER WHEAT 

The winter wheat situation contin- 
ues in every way satisfactory, and the 
present promise is better than usual. 
The month of April was entirely fa- 
vorable to the growth and develop- 
ment of the plant in all districts ex- 
cept the south Pacific coast, and the 
condition in various states, as a rule, 
is slightly higher than at the begin- 
ning of the month. The improvement 
in the Ohio valley ~— is particularly 
marked, that section being the only 
portion of the belt in which the pros- 
pect a month ago was not entirely 
satisfactory. During April there was 
some complaint of lack of moisture in 
western Kansas and Nebraska, but 
this condition was fully relieved just 
after the middle of the month by‘gen- 
erous rainfall over’ practically the 
whole of the western wheat belt. 

CONDITIONS HIGH 

The &verage condition ‘of the 
is reported as 90.9, as against 90.2 on 
April 1, 76.1 on May 1 last year, and 
an average for ten years of about 8&6. 
Of course, conditional figures thus 
early in the season cannot be trans- 
lated into any equivalent probable 
bushels per acre, but it may be rea- 
sonably assumed that such a high fig- 
ure of condition indicates strong roots, 
good stand, general absence Of insect 
enemies and such conditions of growth 
as precede abundant harvests. 

During the past month there was 
some decline in Texas and Arkansas 
prospects, entirely due to excessive 
moisture and drowning of fields in low 
bottam lands. In California also, 
weather conditions were unsettled and 
unfavorable, and some ecline is 
noted in that state. Elsewhere the 
crop has more than held its own, and 
the high condition of April 1 is con- 
tinued. 

Our correspondents make practi- 
cally no mention of insect damage: a 
scattered reference to the hessian fly 
in Missouri, Kansas and portions of 
Indiana, practically being all that is 
noted. It was: pointed out in our re- 
port last month, and also in our spe- 


CO™MDITION OF 


crop 


{cial returns from our traveling. repre- 


sentative: who visited the southwest 
during “March and early ‘April, that 
the probability of any development 


of the green bug was exceedingly re-, 
mote. The present return shows that! 
this forecast was entirely correct, as 
the aphis is not mentioned as of the 
slightest importance in any report. 

Cool weather at the close of April 
is reported from practically all sec- 
tions of thé wheat belt, with temper- 
atures dropping as.low as the frost 
line in central Kansas, but the condi- 
tion of the crop is such that an ex- 
perience of this kind can do no_-in- 
jury, and, in fact, will probably be a 
benefit to the plant. 

For the purpose of showing the dif- 
ference in the situation now,\as com- 
pared with a year ago at this date, the 
following showing of conditional _fig- 
ures by states for 1907 and 1908 are 
presented: 

"OT "08 "07 08 

.82 90 .85 90 

- 90 85 79 90 

20 90 Kan ...79 93 

71 88 Neb ...92 90 

.78 a . Ce come 80 

.90 88 Ore ....96 99 

98 Wash ..90 90 
88 Okla ...29 98 
86 Other ..86 91 
93 _—_—_ -—- 

: 94 Av’g 76.% 90.9 

87 
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Condition of Meadows Is Favorable 


Wis 





Weather conditons over the larger 
part of the central valleys during 
March and April ruled about normal, 
so that the situation, so far as grasses 
are concerned, both for meadows and 
pastures, is not materially different 
from the normal. The absence of 
moisture, which was noted during 
April in practically all districts of the 
country, has given grasses a good 
start, and with the advent of continued 
warm weather, there is every reason 
to expect strong, early growth, and 
good promise for all grasses. 

From the general reports of our 
correspondents it appears that clover 
came through the winter in -rather 
better than normal ¢Gondition, with 
less than the usual winterkilling, both 
in old fields and in newly seeded, so 
that the crop starts the period of 
spring. growth with better than the 
usual promise 

In spite of the comparatively mild 
character of the latter part of the 
winter and the early part of spring, 
pastures have not started rapidly, but 
present ‘an appearance of growth 
about what is expected in an ordinary 
year. 
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The Fruit Prospect 





The bloom for fruit this year was 
especially full, both for apples and 
peaches, as well as tree fruit over all 
of the orchard districts. The promise 
for this vas outlined by American Ag- 
riculturist, early in season. The lat- 
ter part of the winter and the early 
spring was comparatively mild, and, 
as a result, blooming timely. The 
reportS of our correspondents under 
date of April 25 show that up to that 
period the prospect continued remark- 
ably good.for both apples and peaches 
in all of the commercial orchard dis- 
tricts. This was particularly true in the 
southwest, where the season was far 
enough advanced so that the fruit 
bloom was dropped and the crop was 
well set. 

After the date of the report weath- 
er bureau information shows. that 
there. were series of heavy frosts in 
parts of the Mississippi valley, extend- 
ing as far south as central Kansas. 
The extent of the damage. from -this 
visitation cannot be: measured by this 
time, but it will undoubtedly result 
in at least thinning the set of fruit in 
southwestern orchards; and may pos- 
sibly prove. serious in various local- 
ities..'In the northern belt, such as 
Michigan, for example, the crop was 
not apparently far enough advanced to 
be in any material danger from this 
frost visitation. 
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SAVE HALF Your 
Paint Bills 


By using INGERSOLL PAINT — proved 
best by 66 years’ use. It will please you. 
Only Paint endorsed by the “Grange.” 
Made in all colors,—for all purposes. 
DELIVERED FREE, 
From the Mill Direct to You at Factory Prices. 


INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK — FREE 


Tells all about Paint and Painting for Durability. 
How to avoid trouble and expense caused by paints 
fading, chalking and posting. Valuable information 
free to with Sample Color Oards, Write me. DO 
IT NOW. can save you money. 


0. W. Ingersoll, 269 Plymouth $t., Brooklyn, N.Y. 











“THE OLD RELIABLE” 


DIE Tz 
LANTERNS 


THERE ARE NONE “JUST AS GOOD” 


WHEN YOU BUY A LANTERN INSIST ON.A ‘*DIETZ’’ 
mavesy R.E. DIETZ COM PANY new von« 
Largest Makers of Lanterns in the World 
ESTABLISHED 1840 


PrONEERS AND LEADERS 


AGON SENSE 


BN Don’t break your back and Kill your 
with a high wheel wagon. 
For comfort’s sake get an 


|Electric Handy Wagon. 
It will save you time and money. 9 
=) set of ape eS ean 
/ -— Write forcatalogue. Itistres 


17 ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., Bor 96 Quincy, ML 
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WIRE FENCES. Catalogue free. 


WE PAY FREIGHT, . 
FROST WIRE FENCE CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
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We manufacture Lawn sa¢ Farm FENC! 50a: 
prices. 
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Profitable Spraying. of Potatoes 





HE accompanying illustra- 
tion shows a spraying ap- 
paratus used by R. E: 
Colyer of Nassau county, 
N Y, on 15 acres of pota- 
toes, which were sprayed 





four times to prevent in- 

juries by blight and in- 
sects. Three rows 680 feet long and 
2% feet apart were left: unsprayed 
for a cheek. Bordeaux was applied 
at the rate of 60 gallons an acre at 
each spraying. The soil is sandy 
loam, and the variety of potato Car- 
man No 3. During the season plant 
lice and flea beetles were abundant in 


all parts of the field, but there was no 
early blight. Owing to the great press 


of work, it was impossible tg make a 
fifth spraying and .also give the field 
attacked proper attention in the 


way of cultivation. Large weeds cov- 
ered the potato plants to such an ex- 
tent that it would have been impos- 
sible to reach more than half the 
plants with a spray 

The test rows were dug with a dou- 
ble moldboard plow, October 18 and 
yielded: Sprayed, 1384 bushels 36 
pounds marketable tubers; unsprayed, 
67 bushels 28 pounds, making a gain 
of 67 bushels 8 pounds an acre. The 
yield of culls was 25% bushels an 
acre on the sprayed, and 29 2-3 on 
the unsprayed. The loss from rot 
was somewhat greater on the un- 
sprayed rows than on the sprayed, but 
not large in either case. It is doubt- 
ful, however, that the gain represent- 
ed was due wholly to spraying. Mr 
Colyer says both sprayed and un- 
sprayed had practically the same 
chance, but if anything, the unsprayed 
rows suffered somewhat more from 
insects, which were treated once with 
paris green applied with a-powder 
gun, while the sprayed rows received 
one application of paris- green in bor- 
deaux at the first spraying. 

The cost of spraying 15 acres four 
times was as follows: 384 pounds 
copper sulphate at 6 cents, $23.04; 4, | 
barrels lime at $1.35, $2.08; 26% 
pounds paris green at 14 cents, $3. 71: 
40 hours’ labor for team at 25 cents, 
$10; 40 hours for man, at 15 cents, 
66; wear on sprayer $1; total, $45.78, 
er $3.05 an acre. At this rate, the 
cost of each spraying was 76% cents. 
The market price of potatoes at pick- 


ing time was 60 cents a bushel. At 
that rate the crop should be worth 
$40.20; subtracting $3.05 (the cost of 


spraying), the net profit is $37.15 an 
acre. 





“I saw your kdv in A A.” 


Fighting the Rose Chafer 


H, A, GOSSARD, OHIO EXPERIMENT STATION 





The rost chafer beetle -issues from 
the ground in June, and within two or 
three weeks lays its eggs in the earth 
from 1 to 4 inches beneath the sur- 
face, usually in waste land. The 
grubs, which much resemble the well- 
known white grubs of sod land, ex- 
cept for their smaller size, feed on the 
roots of grasses and various plants. 

Where practicable, badly infested 
sod may be plowed in May, thereby 
destroying many of the pupe. After 
the beetles appear there is no reliable 
remedy, except fencing them away 
from valuable plants and hand pick- 
ing. Sometimes they will not attack 
plants sprayed with bordeaux mixture; 
again, they pay no heed to any kind 
of spray. While they are killed by | 
strong arsenicals, so many recruits are 
always ready to take the places of 
the destroyed beetles that the results 
of poisonous sprays are almost im- 
perceptible. 

Specially valuable plants, such ag 
grapevines, small fruit trees, etc, may 
be inclosed in’ mosquito netting for 
two or three weeks during the period 
of swarming of the beetles, but this 
method of protection is obviously im- 
practicable on a large scale. Newly 
set clusters of grapes may be made 
safe by inclosing them in paper sacks, 
The most practical device for use on 
a fair sized scale is an umbrella- 
shaped collector made of cloth, having 
a hole in the bottom. Beneath the 
opening in the umbrella or funnel 
should be placed a pail containing 
water with kerosene floating on top, 
If the beetles above the collector are 
sharply distributed by jarring, they 
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THAT NEVER 
WEAR OUT 


Sea Green and Purple Slate Roofs. 


absolutely last forever. Being sol\d reck, they are spark 
and fire-proof. Reduce your insurance rate. Afford pure 
cistern water. Don’t require poauene pointing and ae 
Not affected by 
heat or cold. Suitable for all buildings, new 
old, First cost—only a trife more than short an 


ing like metal and composition roofing. 


roofings. Let us getile. your roofing question for ali 


Don’t spend more good money for poor roofing. WRI 
c 


TO US AT ONCE for our free book “ ROOFS.” it 
you money. Give us the name of your local roofer. 


THE AMERICAN SEA GREEN SLATE COMPANY 


Box 12, GRANVILLE, N. Y. 








a Beene Have His Own Thresher 


HEEBNER & SONS, 15 Broad &t., Lansdale, Pa. 














quickly fall into the kerosene. It may 
be necessary to jar three times per | 
day through a period of ten days or 
two weeks to get a crop of grapes. 


a | 


Jewish Farmers will be glad to | 
know that the Jewish agricultural 
and industrial aid society has recent- | 
ly started the first Jewish farm pa- 
per published in the Yiddish lan-*| 
guage. The number of Jewish farmers | 
in the United States has been steadily 
increasing, and there is a demand for 
such literature. The address is 174 
Second Avenue, New York city. 





I certainly wish American Agricul- 
turist all the success possible, for it 
has saved me and I.am sure many 
others many a dollar. It is all that 
could be wished for in the agricultural 
line, and I value your crop reports 
very highly.—[Donald Bowie, Mont- 
gomery County, Md. 





R. E. Collyer of Nassau county, N Y, 


fied the expense, because the increased gain of 67 bushels an:acre gave a 
, ash profit of $87.15 an acre, or $40.20 on the field. The spraying cost 
Only $3.05 an acre for labor, materials, etc. 


INCREASING PROFITS WITH POTATOES 


The spraying of potatoes upon a commercial scale was undertaken by 





or a 15-acre field. The results justi- 
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For the cultivation of Corn, Potatoes, 
Tobacco, and all kinds of root crops. An 
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| effectual remover of ‘weeds. Catalogue The Clipper willeut 
} mailed . free, tall grass and weeds and do all 
| trimming al 
The Belcher & Taylor Agricultural Tool Co. aces eae aa 
Chicopee -Falls, Mass, Box 120, 
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LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY 


raise Stronger, Better, 

7 More 
Growthy 
Stock on . 


Schumacher 
> Calf Meal 


Horace L. Bronson of Cortland, N. Y. 
and 
THE STEVENS Bros.-Hastincs Co. of Lacona, N. Y., 
recognized as two of the world’s most noted 


; breeders of dairy cattle, feed 
SCHUMACHER CALF MEAL 
They could not afford to feed anything but the best. 


They 
are raising prize winning and record breaking animals and are sell- 
ing them oT aver the world. These animals myst make good and 
up-hold the reputation of their breeders. They are rearing tlieir 
young calves on SCHUMACHER CALF MEAL and recom- 
mend that the buyers of their stock continue feeding it. ee 

Could you have any better evidence of the merits of this scien- 
tific combination of vacuum cooked oatmeal and wheatmeal pro- 
ducts, ground flax and dried milk? A meal that will actually keep 
three calves in good, healthy, vigorous, growing condition at the 
cost of feeding one on whole milk. 


Horace L. Bronson says: “After giving Schumacher Calf Meal an 
extended trial 1 am able to say that I have obtained better results 
with it than any other brand tried before and have found it to be an 
economical f as well. Since feeding it to the calves I have not had 
a case of scours. They are growing nicely and look better than they 
did when they were having full ration of whole milk and before the 
substitution of your calf meal.” 
The Stevens Bros.-Hastings Co. say: ‘A couple of weeks ago we sent 
you a substantial testimonial in the shape of an order for a ton of 
‘ your calf meal and in further evidence of our satisfaction of this feed 
we now write asking that you ship another ton to us.” 


Many Carefully conducted tests have proved Schumacher Calf 
Meal to be a perfect milk substitute and the best calf meal yet 


discovered. — 


Write for booklet giving fuli information and small free sample. If your dealer 
has not Schumacher Calf Meal write us and we will see that you are supplied. 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, Dept. A, Chicago, lil. 
The first thoroughly successful milk substitutes. 











DON’T THROW MONEY 
TO THE PIGS 


The mine owner gets his 
mixed with rock and. combined 


gold 


with other metals.. He gets out 
all the gold and then makes in ad- 
dition what he can from the lead 
and silver, the ‘‘ by-products.” 

» The dairyman’s gold is cream; 
the skim-milk his principal ‘‘ by- 
product.” To get all the profit he must use an 


IMPROVED CREAM 
1 908 e a Separator 


With this Separator he gets out all the cream, and then 
uses to best advantage the skim-milk. He can’t afford 
to feed cream to pigs. 

Gur Catalogue Me. 6 —tolis why. Let us send you one. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 
“SER Se SSeS 











| To Make Small Cheese 


orld’s Greatest Breeders 


{From Page 542] ; 
tains anywhere from 314 to 4% pounds 
| butter fat. 

Take a.cheese bandage to fit the 
hoop and long enough to project 1 or 
2 inches at each end. Place a round 
piece of cotton cloth at the bottom of 
| the hoop as a temporary cap or 
cover; then put in the bandage with 
the lower edge turned in about 1 inch 


}on the top of the bottom cap and the 


| top 


the 
curd, 


over 
the 


turned back 
hoop. Fill in 


upper 
of 


edge 
the 


| fold in the upper edge of the bandage, 
; put on as a top cover a piece of -cot- 


the 
For 
set in 


similar to the one on 
in thé press. 
-inch screw 


ton cloth 
bottom and place 
pressing use a 1% 


ja frame and provided with means for 


LL tf te ats 


at... 


, are kept. 
| put it in? 
| cement.—[E. 


turning, if a better press is*not avail- 
able. The rind will not form and 
the whole operation will be a failure 
if sufficient pressure is not applied 

After an hour take out of the press, 
adjust and smeoth the bandage, cov- 
ering the edges nicely, and put on cap 
cloths of same material as the band- 
age, with the cotton press cloths on 
the outside of these. Put the cheese 
back into the hoop. with a_ strong, 
round, wooden follower closely fitting 
inside the hoop on top of the cheese, 
and press again the following day. 
Then take out-the cheese, remove the 
press cloths, but not the bandage and 
caps, and place it for curing on a 
shelf in a room having an even tem- 
perature of about 60 degrees. It 
should cure in three or four weeks. 
The resulting cheese will be present- 
able and eatable, if no gross -errors 
occur in the making 


— 


Cement Floors for Horse Stable 
H, E. COOK, LEWIS COUNTY, N Y¥ 





I would like to know the methods 
of someone who has had _ expe- 
rience with a cement floor for a horse 
stable over a basement where cows 
What is the best way to 
Stalls will be planked over 
W. G., Wayne County. 

This can be done if the support is 
strong. An additional safeguard may 


| be added by driving about five nails in 


} parts, 


lor 


each square foot of area, allowing the 
heads to project above the plank to 
be covered % inch; then. lay down 
a coat of cement, one part, sand, four 
thick enough to cover the 
heads. Upon this lay chicken wire 
metal lath, and then cover with 
1% inches of cement, one part sand, 
two to three parts cement. The use 
of spikes and a _ re-enforcement of 
some kind gives added strength. It 
is advisable to lay in blocks, having 
from 10 to 15 square feet in a block. 
This will prevent cracking should 
there be any settling or spring to the 
floor. The cracks between the blocks 
ean be filled with cement and sand to 
prevent leaking and not interfere with 
the advantage gained from checking. 





Spring Grazing for Dairy Cows 
PROF THOMAS SHAW 


An Ohio reader asks what may be 
sown to take the place of rye in pro- 
viding early spring pasture for cows. 
The inquirer had to remove the cows 
from the rye pasture because of the 
taint given to the milk. 

The rye pasture could be grazed by 
cows providing they were only jallowed 
on it say for two hours after the milk 
had been removed, and allowed to go 
on other pasture during the remainder 
of the day. By other pasture is meant 
any kind of a grass pasture nut close- 
ly grazed the previous autumn. 

It is more than probable if the sand 
vetch was sown with the winter rye 
in the-autumn the trouble complained 
of would not occur while the rye was 
being grazed. Pasture made by sowing 
winter oats and the sand vetch should 
be.as early as the other and less liable 
to praduce taint. Fall oat grass should 
also.be nearly as early as the rye, and 





it should not produce any taint. 


Requeening and Swarming Masageiaad 


WILLIAM W. CASE, HUNTERDON .CO, N J 


The intimate. and 
tween the swarming season and re. 
queening one that cannot be lost 
sight of from season to season, if the 
breeding of bees for gentleness, busi- 
ness and maximum crops of honey ig 
the object in view. Record should be 
kept of the best queens, their daugh- 
ters and granddaughters, and each 
spring’ the very colonies the 
very best strains should be selected 
for breeders and developed as soon 
as possible into condition for early 
swarming. 

Wherl such colonies swarm remove 
the parent colony to a new stand and 
hive the swarm on the old stand, after 


= 


true relation be- 


is 


best of 

















PARENT HIVE AND NUCLEI 


which carefully remove and inspect 
each comb of the parent and 
note carefully every perfect queen cell, 
and make a diagram of the combs on 
which indicated the and 
condition of each Destroy im- 
perfect ones. 

Everything is now ready for the 
season's swarming, which should be 
handled as follows: Swarms issuing 
within one week of the swarm of cell 
colony, should be hived into the weak- 
est colonies that have only three or 
four combs, or even less, of brood, af- 
ter first removing and caging the 
queen in the weak colony and giving 
plenty of surplus room Next midday a 
slightly smoke the eolony from whith 
the swarm issued and turn the queen 
taken from the weak’ colony loose on 
the combs. It will be rather safer 
first to remove the queen ¢ells, as the 
queen nearly, or quite, always destroys 
all cells at once. As the old bees that 
did not go with the swarm are all out 
in the fields at midday, and those in 
the hive are very young, she will be 
accepted without question at this 
time. 

The colony that came 
now the best in the 
very rarely swarm again during the 
season, but devote all energy to sur- 
plus; while the colony which cast the 
swarm, havipg a laying queen to re-% 
place the one going with the swarm, 
is practically as good as ever in @ 
week. When at the end of the week 
the cells are ready to hatch, or be- 
fore, if all the weak colonies have 
been made strong, hive the swarms 
that issue on the old stands, remove 
the parent hive to a new stand and 
give one or two frames of brood té 
the swarm on the old stand. Then 
take two or three frames from the 
parent hive and place in nuclei on 
either side, as shown in the figure. Re 
duce the space in the center hive by 
division boards, remove all cells from 
parent hive and nuclei, and give each 
a ripe cell from the. breeding colony. —@ 
Treat all colonies in this way to the ® 
end of the swarming season. The 
breeding colonies also may be treated= 
in same manner when all but three 9 
cells have hatched “3 

After the young qyeens are all lay>"= 
ing, and those in the nuclei, as. well 
as those in the parent hive, have theif 
two or three combs filled with brood © 
or eggs, the queens in the nuclet | 
should be removed and caged and.thé | 
nuclei united to the parent colony, 
making ; it immediately strong iy 
brood, ahd in a very short time equally 
strong in bees. Now replace every | 
poor queen in the apiary with those] 
taken from the nuclei, whether they> 
be one vea. old or older, but never 


hive, 


is position 


all 


out weak is 
yard and wi 








replace a perefect queen, even thofigh 
she may be as mueh as three years 
old. It will frequently be found that 
the queen, of the colony that came out 
weakest in the spring, especially if 
she be young, will develop into one of 
the very best during the season. A 
queen should never be rejected solely 
because her colony came out weak in 
the spring. This method is simple 
enough to be followed by the veriest 
amateur, and is also just as valuable 
It 


to the professional. keeps every 
queen laying during the honey sea- 
son, when every egg counts, and re- 
jects no queen until proved deficient 
during the* honey season, while it re- 
places every poor queen with those 
known to be of the very best stock 
and ancestry, and that under the very 
best conditions possible and also 
without appreciable cost. Best of all 
it in no wise interferes with a crop 
of honey, as all swarms hived on the 
old stands are fortified with all the 
brood they will stand without again 


swarming, and retain the whole force 





of bees old enough for work in the 
fields, while the increase, by the 
nuciei plan, builds up much faster 
than if only one queen was raised,, in- 
stead of three. 
Weaning the Lambs 
N. A. CLAPP, MICHIGAN 
Every flockmaster realizes that the 


weaning of the lambs from the mother 
ewes is generally an ordeal that is 
attended with a good deal of manifes- 


tation of displeasure in the way of 
bleating on the part of both the ewes 
and the lambs From the time the 
lambs are dropped in the spring to 
the time they are taken away from 
the flock, they are dependent orf the 
mother ewes, first, for the milk, 
which sustains them, and second, for 


company or companionship. 

When the lambs are taken from the 
ewes and compelled to suffer from 
hunger and lonesormeness, it no 
wonder that they bewail their condi- 
tion and shrink in flesh, and that a 
considerable time may be required to 
recover and start along maintaining 
themselves and improving in con- 
dition. 

i have noticed that the large, 
lambs, that are good eaters, make less 
ado when taken away from the flock 
than the weaker and unthrifty ones. I 
have aiso found that the iamb’s 
stomach is well filled with nutritious 
food, it stands the Joss of companion- 


is 


thrifty 


hip much better, and more readily 
adapts itself to the new conditions. A 
little extra pains taken to prepare 


for weaning will be repaid in saving of 
loss of flesh, as well as a good deal of 
worry and bleating on the part of the 
ewes and lambs. 

A little while befdre weaning time 
arrives it is a good plan to teach the 
lambs to eat some food that will take 
the place of the mother’s milk better 


than the grass of the pasture. Get 
the flock into an inclosure, where they 
will be comfortable after they have 


filed on the grass in the morning, and 
feed them a light feeding of oats and 
wheat bran, equal parts, and then just 
at night feed them again and turn them 
Sut to pasture. The lambs will learn 
to eat the grain with the ewes, 
After they have all learned to eat 
the grain the time can be set for sep- 
arating the ewes from the lambs. On 
the morning of the day set, get the 
fiock in earlier than usual, feed and 
hold until nearly time to turn out, 
When the ewes can be sorted out, the 


lambs fed and the ewes driven to a 
distant field out of hearing of the 
lambs. The lambs can be turned 


into the pasture, where they will gi 

their attention to feeding on the grass; 
and if taken in each day, fed a fairly 
liberal portion of grain, given access 
to all the water needed and plenty of 
srass to eat,.they will maké a constant 
Srowth at weaning time. If kept im- 
Droving.the wether lambs wilt soon 


be in a condition to command a. good 


price for the drover or feeder, and the } 


best ewes can be retained to increase . 
the size of the breeding flock. 





Greater Weight for Common Fowls 


W. M. GORSUCH, BALTIMORE COUNTY, up | 


‘ 


Several years aga I had a flock of | 
mongrel hens on a large farm on 
which I intended to raise milch cows, 
and as all chicks looked and tasted 
alike to me then, I decided I coulg 
not do better than buy the 30 mon- 
grel chicks that were on the farm 
when I purchased it. They were a 
conglomerate lot of birds, dnd ranged 
in age from five months to five or six 
years, averaged about four pounds in 
weight and were from a mixed an- 
cestry of Barred Rock and some of 
the Spanish breeds, or so I judged 
from their color and size. The three 
roosters were not so bad. They were 





Barred Plymouth Rock, and I was} 
told they were pure bred, but as I 
look back on them now I know they 


were scrubs. There were four hens 
larger than the others that had the 
appearance of Columbian Wyandottes. 
We called them Clean-Legged Brah- 
mas. They were pretty and laid large, 
dark eggs, consequently we guarded 
their eggs jealously and used them for 
setting. 

All the chicks when hatched were 
fed on stale bread and milk for the 





first two weeks, with an occasional 
feast of table scraps, and then on 
wheat and corn ground fine in the 
family coffee mill As I was then 


shipping from 30 to 50 gallons of milk 


a day it was an easy matter to put 
aside a little every morning for the 
chicks. It made them grow like 
weeds. They had free range from the 


first, as I practiced the excellent meth- 
od of the farmer’s wife, tying the 
hens to the coop by one leg, for the 
first two weeks. After that there was 
free range for all, but as we had given 
the biddies three light meals a day i 
they brought their chicks up each 
noon to the coops for a light feed of 
corn and wheat. 

I had fed the little ones in a wire 
coop where they were free from the 
chasing of hens, and I found it more 
economical to give the hens wheat and 
corn, instead of having them fill up on 


the chicks’ bread and milk. Once a 
week I bought at 5 cents a pound 
some tough ends of beef, which I 


chopped fine for the little fellows. 
Observation had shown me that the 
largest and brownest eggs had™ been 
laid by the Clean-Legged Brahmas, 
also that the plumpest and prettiest 
of the chicks were reproductions of 
those four hens. I thought: it best 
then to eat_the narrow black, brown 
and mixed hens, and keep the 33 
plump little “Brahma” pullets. I did 
this, and to my surprise, when De- 
cember came, I had a flock of 31 
pretty pullets, which would today pass 
as off-colored Wyandottes. They av- 
eraged six pounds each and laid good 
sized eggs. ‘consciously I had in- 
creased the weight of a poor lot of 
scrubs, and in addition had learned to 
appreciate a good bird, realizing that 
there is more profit in them. I had 





In Advertising the most important 
thing is to emphasize the fact that 
you sell cheap for quality offered. All 
inguiries should be answered prompt- 
ly, and goods fully described. Above 
all be honest in all statements and 
make descriptions plain. Follow up 
in ten days with another’ similar 
statement. Repeat the adv in Farm- 
ers’ Exchange until the stock is sod. 
Often one insertion sells all the stock; 
that was my experience in advertising 
the sale of my African geese last sea- 
son. I am satisfied that the Farmers’ 
Exchange in American Agriculturist 
leads all others as an advertising 
medfum.—[Susan T. Wheeler. nd 


donville,” N Y. 





FARM AND BARN 


It is said there is a mortality of 50¢) among 
young chicks every spring. This means a tremen- 
dous loss. Think how great the poultry industry 
would be if even a fraction of these lost chicks 
were saved to become egg producers or fat market 


fowls. Careand proper feeding a 


hatching and during the first days of the chick's 


life are absolutely essential to its w 


Begin as soofl as the chick takes food regu- 
Hess Poultry 


larly and give a little of Dr. 
Pan-a-ce-a once a day in soft food. 


and chicks are kept dry and warm, your losses 
will be very slight. 


DR. HESS 


Poultry PAN-A-CE- A 


was formulated by Dr. Hess (M. D., 


of meeting and overcoming the hundred al 
poultry man. While it is beneficial in many ways and 
is as an assistant to the digestive 
possible per cent of food ope for on 
lence chicks mature early, hens lay man and market 
quickly. Endorsed by the most osnenieant o pou try 2 men in the, 
Costs but a penny a day for 30 hens. t 
Sold on a written Guarantee. A : 
154 Ths. 25e, 
mall or express 46c 
5 ths. Gbe 


12 ibs. $2. 
25 ib. pall $2.50 


Send two cents for Dr. Hess 48-page Poultry Book, free, 


DR..HESS & CLARK, 


germs, its greatest worth i 
use =e the lgr 


Grease fat 


United States and Canada. 
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INSTANT LOUSE KILLER KMLLS LICE. 





FIVE FARMS, 
400 Head of Registered Jerseys 


Teo Be Sold at 


Auction 


on the Premises 


Separately or Collectively | 


MAY 25th 1908 


The famous Filston Farms, 
1277 acres in all, at Glencoe Sta- 
tion, Baltimore Co., Maryland, 
just 20 miles from Baltimore by 
Northern Central R. R. Write 
for illustrated booklet and par- 
ticulars to 


THE INTERNATIONAL TRUST CO., 
~ BALTIMORE, MD. 
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| Nothing that has recently come to 
four notice promises so much for the 
live stock industry of the éast as the 
establishment of the New Jersey live 
stock commission by the legislature. 
The object of this organization is to 
direct the use of pure-bred coach and 
f€raft stallions and males of other 
stock, to improve the live stock of 
ithe state. Appropriations of $20,000 
ffor establishment and $5000 annually 
for maintenance have been made, and 
Prof F. C. Minkler of the state ex- 
periment station made executive offi- 
cer. This combination of good mo- 
tive, ‘money and man is especially 
strong, and. stockmen not only of 
INew Jersey but of sister eastern states 
should greatly benefit. It speaks vol- 
mmes for the faith reposed in pure- 
bred stock raising as a profitable busi- 
ness, and should be so recognized by 
every farmer who keeps any kind of 
animals. 





The longest lane has a turning. For 
B good many years industry and sci- 
ence have worked hand in hand to 
find something from which a satisfac- 
tory grade of print paper can _ be 
made, the raw material to take the 
place of wood pulp, rags, etc. What 
is wanted is something durable, cheap, 
workable, satisfactory in color and 
texture. A long time ago mills were 
lestablished for making wrapping pa- 
‘per from grain straw. This was much 
fin evidence a generation ago, and in 
some form straw paper is today very 
much used. Efforts are again. being 
\directed toward rice straw,’ and ‘the 


‘press within a few days has reported 
lthat the first pulp mill for#this™ pur-+ 


e will be established near Lake 


EDITORIAL 


Charles, La, the center of the rice 
industry. It is proposed to ship the 
product to New England paper mills 
to determine finally the practicability 
of the venture. Publishers and peo- 
ple generally would hail with satis- 
faction some process where a satis- 
factory print paper-could be made 
from this cheap material. 





Senate bill 6515, introduced by Sen- 
ator A. D. Kittredge of South Dakota, 
deserves the support of every farmer 
and fruit grower. The bill is designed 
to prevent the manufacture and sale 
of adulterated or misbranded fungi- 
cides and insecticides, or compounds 
used in making them. It is now before 
the committee on agriculture and for- 
estry in the senate. In brief it is the 
purpose of this bill to rectify the very 
serious problem relating to insecticides 
and fungicides. It is now difficult to 
get a pure article. This results not 
only in loss in effectiveness, but is apt 
to result in damage to trees and plants. 
It is especially desirable that this bill 
become a law at the present session 
of congress. Prompt action is imper- 
ative. Write your senator and repre- 
sentative today. 


4 & 





Isn’t it about time the country 
had arest. from all this talk about 
babies. being poisoned by drinking 
cows’ milk? Anyone who knows any- 
thing about it at all, knows that milk 
produced today is much better than 
it was a decade ago. Each year pro- 
ducers have been improving their 
methods and turning out a better 
product, far better than consumers 
have met, with a proportionate in- 
crease in prices paid. Our dairymen 
will continue to improve conditions ag 
time goes on, but how unfortunate it 
is that consumers must be scared half 
out of their wits and led to believe 
that every quart of milk carries a 
certain amount of poison! They are 
not likely to use as much milk un- 
der those conditions, and the market 
today shows they are using much be- 
low the normal amount of milk. For 
instance, the official figures of the 
Massachusetts board of railway com- 
missioners show that there wa7 re- 
ceived at Boston the past six months 
much less milk than for the same 
period one year ar and yet there 
has been an unusual surplus. Why 
not talk for a while about the food 
value of milk as compared with other 
food products and dwell upon the 
economy and health of using -more 
milk? The sooner this muck-raking 
business in the dairy industry ceases 
the sooner will we have a better con- 
dition of the rn..ik market for con- 
sumer, for dealer, and for dairymen 
alike, 





The decision of the house commit- 
tee on judiciary relative to the consti- 
tutionality of the Appalachian and 
White mountain forest reserve bill 
was adverse, a majority holding that 
the national government has*“no cén- 
stitutional right to establish such re- 
serves unless they are necessary to the 
maintenance of navigation in rivers 
whose watersheds they contain, and 
that it is not yet shown that there is 
such connection between the forests 
and navigability of streams involved 
in this measure. This decision of the 
committee is to be regretted, ‘inas- 


much as scientific students of forestry 


are practically unanimous in the opin- 
ion that the flow of streams is di- 
rectly governed by the amount of 
forest cover on their watersheds. As 
soon as the decision was known, a 
new bill was introduced in the house 
bearing the names of Representatives 
Currier of New Hampshire and Lever 
of South Carolina. This bill is quite 
@ radical departure from ‘the former 
one, and provides for a commission of 
five to be appointed by the president 
and to be headed by the chief of for- 


est service. This commission would 
“investigate, designate values, and re- 
port” on lands in the White moun- 
tains and seuthern Appalachians to 
be acquired and forested in order to 
conserve the navigability: of rivers. 
The commission would be called on 
to report within a year, and the sec- 
retary of agriculture would be re- 
quired to at once eall for bids offer- 
ing portions of the designated lands 


for purchase by the government. Beé-" 


fore the title can pass to the govern- 
ment it is stipulated that the legisla- 
ture of the state in which the land is 
situated must agree to its acquirement 
by the government. In addition, 10% 
of the receipts from such lands are 
to be paid to the states. All who 
worked for the former measure are 
earnestly urged to support this new 
measure, that the present congress 
may not close without some definite 
action. y 


Creameries fail because there are 
not enough cows in the neighborhood, 
improper organization or excessive 
cost of building and equipment. The 
department of agriculture calls atten- 
tion to the fact that many. creameries 
cost twice their actual worth, and 
were not suited to locality where 
built. A simple hand-separator plant, 
without artificial refrigeration, costs 
about $2000, while a whole milk 
creamery, including refrigeration, 
costs about $4250. Creamery sharks 
are not as numerous as of old, but 
they must be avoided. Don’t let any- 
one persuade you to start up a cream- 
ery without at least 400 cows tribu- 
tary. Then be sure that you get the 
lowest figure for building and equip- 
ment. 
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Confidence is the cornerstone of 
large business operations. Confidence 
is likewise needed where one is to 
deal with business men with whom he 
is not personally acquainted. We can 
assure every reader of the integrity of 
our advertisers by the guarantee 
printed on this page. 


Geese Do Not Poison Land, but if 
turned on worn-out pastures will of- 
ten eat the grass so close it may fail. 
Stock will, therefore, prefer better 
pasture. Geese will, in time, improve 
a pasture, if~not obliged to eat too 
closely. 














May 16 


In its forthcoming is- 
sue to be published under date 
of May 16, American Agricul- 
turist will take up various 
phases of farm activities. 
J. H. Reichert of Pennsylva- 
nia will tell our readers how 
to establish a clean milk busi- 
ness. Errors to avoid in apple 
growing will be a topic han- 
dled by E. E. Burnet of New 
Jersey. Supplying plant food 
for orchards, an article by 
Prof J. J. Lipman, also of 
New Jersey, is something that 
none of our fruit growers can 
afford to miss reading. Prof 
Zavitz of the Ontario agri- 
cultural college will furnish 
helpful hints in growing rape. 
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Farm Specialties 


Tomatoes an Attractive Crop 


W. G. DAWSON, DORCHESTER COUNTY, MD 


During the past 20 years or more 
the acreage devoted to tomatoes has 
steadily increased, until it has reached 
an enormous amount. In view of the 
facts that many growers secure yields 
of ten or more tons to the acre, and 
that our average yield probably does 
not exceed five or six tons, it would be 
well for those who are getting small 
yields to investigate the reasons for 
their poor returns. Generally one can- 
not make a better begianing in such 
a search than to interview the success- 
ful growers and imitate their methods 
so far as conditions will »ermit. 

There are some attractive features 
in tomato growing, such as selling the 
crop before it is planted, and the pos- 
sibility of a large yield. But to obtain 
a large yield one must apply a liberal 
quantity of plant food, either~in the 
way of farm manure, commercial fer- 
tilizer, or both. It must be borne in 
mind that there are certain expenses 
incurred whether the yield is five tons 
or 15 tons to the acre, and the grower 
is justified in investing as much in 
plant food as experience teaches will 
be. profitable. To go beyond that 
point would mean an increased cost of 
production, and net profit is the busi- 
ness side of farming. 

The most serious objection to this 
crop is that it belongs to the perish- 
able list, and must be harvested and 
marketed when ripe, no matter what 
other farm work may need attention. 
Therefore, for most obvious reasons, 
it is well to give the preference to the 
long-keeping list, as far as will apply 
to individual conditions. 


How to Grow Good Potatoes 


[From Page. 544.] 
light roller, and within 48 hours we 
go over it with a smoothing harrow or 
two-horse weeder, following this up 
to and three times per week until the 
potatoes are all well out of the ground, 
when. we begin with the two-horse 
cultivator, alternating it with the two- 
horse weeder. This extra team work 
keeps a good soil mulch, besides keep- 
ing down the weeds and lessening 
the amount of hand work. 

Chemical fertilizers are applied as 
follows: Nitrate soda 50 pounds per 
acre, dried blood 50 pounds, tankage 
200 pounds, acid phosphate 500 
pounds, sulphate of * potash 250 
pounds. 

One-half is applied. in the drill. by 
the use of the planter and the balance 
is spread‘ broadcast on the rows with 
a fertilizer machine. and scratched in 
with the weeder when the potatoes 
are just coming through the ground. 

We have kept the potato beetle in 
check .with paris green. This we mix 
with dust bordeaux and apply with 
a sprayer. A part of the piece was 
sprayed with wet bordeaux and paris 
green, but two yéars’ experience with 
the wet and dry. bordeaux has not 
proved one better than the other; the 
dust is much cheaper to apply. [I 
believe we have yet to find out if the 
quality of the potatoes is benefited 
by applications of wet bordeaux, The 
average yield is about 250 bushels per 
acre. We have obtained &s high as 
350 bushels per acre on newly re- 
claimed land. 
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The Buster strawberry is one of the 
new varieties at the Maryland experi- 
ment station that yielded at the rate 
of 8000 quarts to the acre. It is a 
nice berry, but too soft to ship long 
distances.. Most of the varieties were 
softer than they ought to have been, 
owing to the wet weather. The Buster 
is a pistillate variety, and about mid- 
season.—[Prof C. P. Close. Maryland 
Experiment Station. 
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Congress Refuses to Obey 


p Congress has refused to do the 
president’s bidding in providing for 
battleships. Instead of the four asked 
for, both houses have passed the na- 
val appropriation bill providing for 
only two; the president sent a spe- 
cial message urging four battleships. 
Now, the president has issued another 
special message to congress urging 
more power for the interstate com- 
merce commission, and the statement 
is made that the time has come when 
only the nation can act effectively in 
the control and supervision of the 
country’s big combinations. 

The president says a word in behalf 
of child labor law for the District of 
Columbia, for an investigation into 
tariff conditions, for financial legisla- 
tion, including the establishment of 
postal savings banks, and says that 
forest reserves should be established 
throughout the Appalachian moun- 
‘tain region wherever it can be shown 
that they will have a direct and real 
connection with the conservation and 
improvement of navigable rivers. 
Word has gone around from the 
bosses that the message is to be disre- 
garded. 

However, just after Speaker Cane 
non and his Heutenants had let it be. 
known that no more important meas- 
ures were to be passed, it developed 
that a strong organization of the 
younger members of congress, includ- 
ing any western men, proposed to 
force through some of the bills that 
really ought to be passed. So strong 
is this new organization and so well 
backed by public sentiment, that even 
at this ‘late date there is hope for 
legislation -worth while before the 
end of next week. If the new move- 
ment succeeds, it means & severe blow 
to the prestige of Speaker Cannon. Es- 
pecially insistent have been. those who 
sought the enactment of the bills pro- 
viding for the removal of the tariff 
on print paper material and the bill 
providing for forest reservations in 
the White and southern Appalachian 
mountains. 


Haywood Out of Office 








The western federation of miners 
has dropped William D. Haywood 
_ from all official connection with the 
organization. For many years he was 
secretary-treasurer. Not long after 
his trial at Boise, Ida, for alleged 
complicity in the murder of ex-Gov 
Stuenenberg, he was removed from 
the executive board and his place as 
secretary-treasurer was filled by the 
appointment of Ernest Mills. Hay- 
wood was sent out on the road as or- 
ganizer and solicitor*for thé federa- 
tion. Notice has been issued recently 
that he has ceased to be a represen- 
tative of the federation.in the field. 
Haywood has been lecturing in the 
east on socialism. 


—- 


Three-Cent Fares in Cleveland 





The seven-year street railway war 
in Cleveland, O, has ended in 3-cent 
fares for the entire city. The Munici- 
pal traction company has leased the 
property of the Cleveland railway 
company and will operate all the lines 
in the city. After this week, there 
will bé free transfers on all lines. 
Mayor Tom L. Johnson has made the 
fight for 3-cent fares the chief fea- 
ture of his administration. The 3-cent 
fare victory was celebrated by allow- 
ing everyone to ride free all one day, 
no fares-being collected, and anyone 
being allowed to ride as long as they 
Dleased. Many school children played 
truant and rode from morning till 
night. It is proposed to celebrate in 
@ similar manner each year hereafter 
on April 27. 

Unfortunately, labor troubles mark 
the beginning of the new.-traction _re- 
gime. The car men threatened @ 


strike as soon as the new company 
heean business. The trouble is, how- 





ever, in a fair way of being peacefully 
settled. 


Anarchists Must Go 
The national department of com- 
merce and labor has been aroused to 
unusual activity for the purpose of 
hunting out all anarchists in the 
United States and deporting those who 
may under the law be deported. An 
order to this effect has been issued 
by Sec Strauss to all commissioners 
of immigration and immigration in- 
spectors in charge throughout the 
country. The recent assassination of 
Rev Leq Heinrick at Denver, the at- 
tempt to assassinate Chief-of-Police 
Shippy at Chicago, and the bomb out- 
rage in Union square at New York 
city, as well as other evidence of in- 
creasing activity by criminally inclined 
anarchists, led to this order. 

It is the desire of Sec Strauss to in- 
sure a definite co-operation of the im- 
migration officials with local authori- 
ties in various cities. Criminals and 
known anarchists now are excluded by 
the immigration officials and crimi- 
nals and anarchists of foreign birth 
who have been in this country less 
than threé years will be promptly de- 
ported if they can be identified. The 
immigration law provides that the 
following classes of aliens shall be ex- 
cluded from admission to the United 
States: Persons who have been con- 
victed of or admit having committed 
a felony or other crime or miéeue- 
meanor involving moral turpitude; 
polygamists or persons who admit or 
believe in the practice of polygamy; 
anarchists or persons who believe in 
or adyocate the overthrow by force or 
violence the government of the United 
States, or of ali government, or of all 
forms of law, or the assassination of 
public officials. 


Briefly Told 











Three of the borough governments 
in Greater New York are involved in 
scandal. Pres O’Hearn of Manhattan 
borough was removed some time ago; 
Pres Haffen of the Bronx borough is. 
under investigation and _ threatened 
with removal, while Pres Bermell of 
Brooklyn has hastily resigned and 
sailed to Europe in defiance of a sub- 
poena of the grand jury. In each 
ease it is the old story of a local polit- 


ical boss being elevated to an im- 
portant official position and taking 
with him his old ideas of running 


things as a political boss. 





The general conference of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal church is in session 
at Baltimore. One of the foremost 
questions being considered is the pro- 
posal to restore the time limit to the 
pastorate. Further efforts are being 
made for the union of the church 
north and south. There is a move- 
ment*in behalf of revising the rules 


of discipline, so as to omit the spe- | 


cific prohibition of dancing, card play- 
ing, theater going and other amuse- 
ments, leaving these matters to the 
individual conscience. 





An explosion in the stern magazine 
of the cruiser Matsushima, of the 
Japanese navy, occurred at the Pes- 
eadores islands, resulting in the death 
of over 100: men. A large number of 
cadets in the training squadron were 
upon the vessel. The Pescadores is- 
lands are: between Formosa and 
China. They belong to Japan. 


The duke de Chaulnes, who mar- 


ried Miss Theodora Shonts, daughter | 
of Theodore P. Shonts, former chair- | 


man of the Panama canal commis- 
sion, about two months ago, is dead. 
His death occurred suddenly at a ho- 
tel in Paris, due, it is said, to exces- 
sive use of drugs. 


It has been decided that Vice-Pres 
Fairbanks shall officially represent the 
United States at. Quebec during the 
visit of the Prince of Wales, in July, 
when the 300th anniversary of the 
arrival of Champlain will be cele- 
brated. Our government will also be 
represented by a warship, which will 
probably be the new battleship, New 
Hampshire. 





_ It may not be generally known that 
there is such @ party as the United 
Christian party, but it has just held a 
national convention at Rock Island. 


NEWS FROM HERE AND THERE 


and has nominated for president Rev 4 





separator? With a VICTOR TREADLE your 





Daniel B. Turney of Decatur, Ill, and 
for vice-president L. S. Coffin of Ft 
Dodge, Ia. The platform declares for 
the decalog and the golden rule as 
the basis of all laws, 
woman suffrage. There were about 
40 delegates present, representing four 
states; one-half of the delegates were 
women. 





As evidence that he was not a rich 
man, Senator Bailey of Texas told an 
audience recently that he would take 
$1000 for all the property he owhed 
in Texas outside 600 acres of land. 
Someone asked “about the value of 
the senator’s stock farm in Kentucky 
and stock in oufside corporations 
owned by him, but he made no reply. 





At least 12 persons lost their lives 
in a fire that destroyed the new Ave- 
line hotel at Ft Wayne, Ind. Fire in 
a tenement building at Brooklyn, N_ Y, 
caused the death of six persons and 
the serious injury of four others. 





It is reported that the Standard oil 
company contemplates increasing its 
capital stock from $100,000 to 

000,000. The dividend distribu- 
tion of 48% would apparently then 
appear as no more than 10%. 


Maine, Vermont and New Hamp- 
shire republican state conventions 
have elected uninstructed delegates to 
the national convention. A majority 
of these are supposed to be favorable 
to Taft, but all are not. 


Sec Taft is just starting for the 
isthmus of Panama, to be away until 
the latter part of May. He goes to 
arrange government affairs with the 
Panama republic. 











Seven or eight of the New Jersey 
delegates elected to the democratic 
national convention are 
but their hands-are tied by 
rule, and control is held by those op- 
posed to Bryan. 


As was anticipated, the Pennsylva- 
nia. republican convention elected del- 
egates instructed to vote for Senator 


Knox for the presidential nomination. | 





The democratic delegation from 
Connecticut to the Denver convention 
includes six Bryan men out of the 14. 


Friends of Archbishop Farley of 
New York hope that he may be ap- 
pointed a cardinal in the near future. 


New Jersey and Connecticut have 


elected ‘uninstructed delegates to the | 


democratic national convention. 





It is expected that congress will ad- 
journ the last of next week. 





Colorado has elected Taft délegates 
to the Chicago convention 












The Victor Treadle 


JUST WHAT YOU NEED 
Why not use your weight in turning your 


weight does nearly all the work without any 
extra effort on your part. It can be attached 
to any separator in half 4 minute and is in- 
expensive and will last a life time, We sell 
only direct to the farmer. Write for catalog. 


The Hinckley Treadie Power Co. 


and upholds. 





No more selling blind. 
No more sacrificing rather 
than haul back from market. 
A good telephone protects 
the farmer in a hundred 
ways. Tobe sure of getting 
a good telephone, get the 
best—that’s 


Western 
| Electric Co. 


| Apparatus and Equipment 


Booklet, ‘‘Rural Teleph 
Equipm eats,” Pov Free 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Standard *‘Beli™ Apparatus 





New York Ohicago Dallas 
Peticicitnis St. Paul Denver 
Atlanta Des Moines Sait Lake Cit; 
itteburg St. Louis Seattle 
incinnati Kansas City m Francisco 
Indianapolis Omaha Angeles 


Use Address Nearest You 





Bryan men, | 
the unit | 





HINCELEY, ILLINOIS. 
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AMERICAN 
CREAM 
SEPARATOR 


Guaranteed to skim closer 
the 


tor is the 
quality ma- 
market; no other 
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immediately. 
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Make a Big Cut in Your 
Year’s Dairy Feed Bill 


You know the great milk-producing value 
pf Distillers’ Dried Grains. The best dairy- 
men are now feeding in summer as well as 
winter. At maintains the winter's milk flow. | 
Stock up now on Dewey’s 


DISTILLERS’ DRIED GRAINS 


At Summer Prices 


Prices sure to go up in the fall as corn is 
high and many distillers are pw Wg Keep 
verfectly if stored in dry, and at present 
ow prices is far better investment than 
money in bank. Write for price circular today. 


The Dewey Bros. Co. Box 014 Blanchester, Ohi 
ELAR DE EO TE, 





An Automatic Take-up 
Hoop. Self Adjusting. 
A Continuous Open 
An Easy 
Non-Stick: 
ing Door. A Permanent 
Ladder, Selected Tank 
Pine 2 in. before dress- 
ing. Guaranteed Work- 
manship. 

THE INTERNATIONAL SILO O09 
Canneaut Street, Linesville. Pa- 
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New York Edition of American Agriculturist 


1h Empire state is true to its name, and deserves this special edi- 
T tion which we plan and print for New York alone. Readers are 

cordially invited to co-operate with American Agriculturist in 
keeping at the forefront farm. developments and farm interests. 
utilize the information contained in these pages. 
comes relating to farm practice, or a knotty legal point, or the handling 
of sick animals, write us in your own words, and the “old reliable” 
will do what it can to fully answer your’ question without expense to 
Write direct to our editorial rooms, 439 Lafayette street, New 
York City, and remember that American Agriculturist is in every way 
Make the most of its generous pages. 


Fully 
If @ special question 





AMONG THE FARMERS 











NEW YORK 
agricultural College Jottings 


F. E. BENEDICT 





The Forest City grange iast Satur- 
day gave the fourth degree to a class 
of nearly 40, including professors and 
their wives, instructors, assistants, 
students and farmers, as well as some 
ladies from the city. A banquet was 
given and was well attended by stu- 
dent Patrons. 

The- season is so backward and we 
have had so much rain that little farm 
work has been done on the university 
farm or in the garden which the de- 
partment of horticulture has each 
year. 

“Uncle John” Spencer of the bu- 
reau of nature study, stated last week 
that throughout the state more se- 
rious attention is being given this year 
to the observation of Arbor day than 
ever before, and that exercises will be 
along more systematic and. useful 
lines. He also said that in his 12 
years of service with the college the 
greatest benefit in the nature study 
work in the state has been to give 
more spirit to the children who are 
taken away from too much siudy and 
give more thinking and training in 
their power of observation. 

Prof H. L. Taylor and his class in 
landseape gardening have been very 
busy In planning and in marking out 
the. new grounds about the college 
and Prof Rowler has a force of men 
rapidly carrying out these plans, in 
some cases evergreen trees which vary 
from 8 to 12 feet tall are being 
transpianted and the college will soon 
have the most beautiful grounds on 
the campus. 

At a meeting of the agricultural 
association last week Prof James E. 
Ttice, head of the poultry department, 
was elected faculty athletic adviser in 
place of Prof R. A. Pearson, resigned. 
Miss Rose of the home economics de- 
partment*gave a very practical talk on 
Buying and carving meats, and illus- 
trated the talk by giving a practical 
demonstration with cooked beef, mut- 
ton and fowl. The art of carving, she 
says, is almost a lost art, simce the 
almost universal adoption of the Rus- 
sian method, of having-the cook carve 
the meat in the kitchen. 


Will Grow Less Hops This Year 


It is apparent that there will be 
some restriction in the hop acreage of 
the entire U S this year, but whether 
the curtailment will prove as large as 
expected yet remains to be seen. It 
is reported on good authority that Ore 
and Wash growers have plowed up 
15% of the total acreage. The hop 
growers’ assns of Cal agreed to a 30% 
curtailment, but it is extremely doubt- 
ful if production will be reduced to 
that extent. 

Here in the east the tendency is 
toward grubbing up hops this season 
more extensively than ever before. Al- 
theugh Empire state hops grown in 
"OT -have returned growers consider- 
ably more p Ib than coast stock, yet 
farmers here in N Y feel that returng 
were not sufficiently gratifying to jus- 
tify maintaining the acreage. A cor- 
respondent quoting from Deansboro in 
Oneida Co says: There will be one- 
third or more reduction in hop acre- 
age this year. Roots wintered nicely. 
Avound Waterville some are reporting 
15 to 20% decrease in the  acre- 
age. _ Advices her sections of Mad- 








ison Co are to the same effect. In 
the town of Madison a grower  re- 
ports the acreage reduction will be 
fully 10%. Supply of unsold hops there 
will not exceed 100 bales. Around 
Canajoharie in Montgomery Co a pro- 
novnced reduction in the acreage is 
reyorted. 

Word comes from Kent, Eng, claim- 
ing that since last Oct 5100 a of hops 
have been grubbed up there. This 
bears out the statements of the dis- 
couraged attitudes of the British hop 
growers. It is apparent that producers 
both in the U S and the U K are de- 
termined to force the hop market into 
a better position by curtailing avail- 
able ‘supplies in the future. 

Hop shipments out of Cobleskill, N 
Y, for the month of Apr were 589 
bales. This may be compared with 
{OS bales for the same time in ‘07 


Copenhagen, Lewis Co—Farmers 
began making sugar and syrup the 
last week in March. A large crop has 
heen harvested, as there have been 
big runs of sap, due to the weather, 
changeable, with frequent rains, and 
some flurries of snow. The crop is 
nearly all made into syrup and sold 
to dealers for shipping. The highest 
prices paid at this place are 55 to 60c 
p gal. Shippers have been paying 60c 
p bu for potatoes. Eges 15c, fresh 


pork $6.50 to $7 p 100 Ibs. 


Three Mile Bay, Jefferson Co—Pas- 


tures are backward and farmers are 
running short of hay. Many who 
have held for improved prices have 


declined $16 p ton, but 
get more than $13. 

The Circuit Races of the Hudson 
river driving park association will be 
run at Poughkeepsie, N Y, August 12- 
17, when prizes aggregating $10,000 
are offered. 


cannot now 


Rodman, Jefferson Co—Some pota- 
toes have been planted. We have had 
Some very heavy snowstorms late 
this spring. Most farmers are feeding 
heavy rations of grain to their cows 
to help out hay. Sugar crop was the 
best we have had for several years. 

Moreland, Schuyler Co— Winter 
grain and grass have made very slow 
growth. The potato crop is all sold, 
some 800 bus being shipped from our 
station. Hay is about all disposed of. 
Fruit promises well so far. Not many 
potatoes will be planted this spring. 
The high price of feed and hay makes 
it very uncertain for farmers who 
raise cows. 


West Laurens, Otsego Co—On Apr 
20 the ground was covered with snow, 
but with warmer weather since farm 
work has moved along rapidly. Mixed 
feed $31 p ton, hominy $29, corn 78e 
p bu. A good run of maple syrup is 
reported. 


Union, Broome Co—We are having 
fine weather for farm work, although 
very few oats have been sown. Plow- 
ing is being rapidly completed. We 
had a fine sugar season. Apples $1.50 
p bbl, potatoes Tic p bu, hay $15 p 
ton,. cows $25 to $50 p head, four- 
weeks-old pigs $3 each. Fifteen years 
ago the boys and girls left the old 
homesteads of this vicinity and went 
to the city. Now the tide has turned 
and they are returning to the coun- 
try. Many of the same boys and girls 
bene 5 ee er In the country and 
worke at farmin are now worth 
$800 to $1500, while those who worked 
in-the city have only paid for their 
house and board. Those who have 
raised garden truck have sometimes 





made $500 a year. One farmer in our 
vicinity who kept 12 grade Jersey 
eows made $840 in ome year; another 
who kept 16 high grade cows re- 
ceived $1023 a year. Cows were fed 
on silage and the milk was taken to 
the lecal creamery and the skim milk 
whieh they received back was worth 
$200 to them. Geod farmers are mak- 
ing money.—[L. H. K. 

Gasport, Niagara Co—Spring is cold 
and backward. Few farmers have 
sprayed their trees with lime and sul- 
phur mixture. Little grain sown yet. 
Fruit trees are giving promise of good 
crops. Apple $2 p bbl, wheat $1 p bu. 

Holland, Erie Co—Sugarmaking is 
all completed, with.a good crop, Not 
much spring work done, on aceount of 
wet weather. M. Teasel has purchased 
the Arlington farm of 360 acres. E. 
Kimball has bought the E. Rodgers 
farm of 6U acres. Produce bringing 
good prices. 

Stillwater, Saratoga Co—Spring is 
cold and backward. Feed high and 
hay scaree. Wages the same as last 
year. There is a disease that shows 
the symptoms of cholera, which is 
killing many young lambs and pigs. 
Butter 33c p Ib. Frank W. Wilbur 
has purchased the Wilson farm near 
Quaker Springs. 

Schenectady, Schenectady Co—Our 
spring has been cold, wet and back- 
wardand but few oats were grown. Rye 
on low ground is not looking well and 
new seeding is not very promising. 
Pastures starting slow, many farmers 
buying hay. Help rather plentiful. 

Black Creek, Allegany Co—Weather 
has been very mild and farm work 
is well along. April milk at the con- 
densery brought $1.17 p 100 Ibs. But- 
ter 28e p Ib, eggs 5c p doz, cows $35 
p head. Prices of farm property are 
low, but looking up. 

Johnsburg, Warren Co — Recent 
weeks have been rainy and work has 
been delayed. Stock has  wintered 
well and making good growth. There 
will be a large acreage of oats and 
corn put out, as prices of grains have 
been high and have been an object 
lesson to farmers. Potatoes are plen- 
tiful at 75c p bu. Butter 25c p lb 


Campville, Tioga Co—Owing to ex- 
éessive rains only about 25% of spring 
planting has been done. Oats sowing 
about half completed. Hay $12 to $14 
p ton, oats 56e p bu, butter 27c p Ib. 
The usual acreage of potatoes will be 
planted. 


Elk Creek, Otsego Co—The Green- 
bush co-operative dairy company of 
Westford is making cheese, notwith- 
standing all reports to the contrary. 
They began business Apr 2, with 3000 
Ibs of milk. Lee McRorie of West- 
ford, an experienced cheese maker, 
has charge, and a bright future is as- 
sured. The farmers, objected to throw- 
ing out their silos, and being told 
what to do, and how to do it, by the 
Bordens’ Co representatives, and some 
of them formed the company above 
named, purchased a site and an out- 
fit for making butter and cheese at 
the same time. The Bordens have 
made extensive improvements at their 
Elk Creek (N Y) plant this spring. 
They are handling about 2700 ibs milk 
daily, sending cream to Schenevus, 
making casine of the skim milk. 


Lebanon, Madison Co—A long sugar 
season, but rather a poor one; $1.25 
p gal for syrup and 12%c p Ib for 
good maple sugar. Very cold and 
backward spring: only a few oats 
sown. Many farmers are short of hay, 
and pastures are very backward. Good 
stock hay sells for $10 to $12 p.ton 
in barns. 


Lisbon, St Lawrence Co—Farmers 
are busy at spring’s work, as the high 
land is in excellent condition. Those 
who made maple syrup report, that 
this has been a banner year, both in 
quality and quantity of sugar and 
syrup made. Feed is in great demand. 
Hay is selling at $18 p ton, oats 
p bu, cornmeal $1.50 p 100 lbs, cmy 
butter 28c¢. Many farmers are sep- 
arating their milk at home and taking 
cream to the factory. 


Fowlerville, Livingston Co—Some 


farmers have sown their oats in tite 
locality. Plenty of rain has fallem, 
keeping work back. Plowing for cortt 


and potatoes is now in progress. Home 
butter is worth Ye p ib, cmy i:. 


Eggs are plentiful at 15c p doz. Some 
stock is out om pasture. Seed corn 
is bringing $1.50 p bu for two-year-old 
seed. Last year’s corn did not ma- 
ture properly. 

Cooperstown, Otsego Co—The Roc? - 
dale Creamery Co is building a large 
Plant at Sharon Springs to replace the 
old one. Milk is being shipped in the 
meantime. The Erie canal opened for 
business on May 8 for through navi- 
gation, though part of the canal was 
opened on the Sth. Malone grange 
has voted a prize of $10 to any mem- 
ber who will raise 400 bushels of mar- 
ketable potatoes on a single acre, pro- 
vided he will explain his methods be- 
fore the grange. The Bordens are 
doing an enormous business at New 
Berlin, where the plant secures its 
supply from more than 350 dairies. 


East Ashland, Cattaraugus Co— 
Farmers have been busy plowing for 
oats, but not much sowing done yet. 
Our cheese factory is getting about 
3000 Ibs of milk daily. Many former 
patrons are sending their milk to a 
condensery at Springville, in Erie Co, 
a distance of 6 or 7 miles.. They get 
$1.19 and a fraction for their milk, 
with 10c out to pay for drawing, 
leaving the dairymen $1.09. We have 
had very warm weather and some 
farmers had turned their young cat- 
tle out to pasture before the cold 
weather of last week. There is a 
scarcity of hay here.—[E. A. B. 


Maple Products had an extra good 
seagon in Delaware Co this year, on 
account of cold weather, with favor- 
able changes. Prices ranged from 10 
to 12e for sugar and $1 for syrup, 11 
pounds net. Product this year aver- 
aged from 2% to.3 pounds to the tree. 
[H. P. Taylor. 

Herkimer, Herkimer Co—-The past 
week has been very cold and stormy, 
snow falling at times. No sowing or 
planting done yet. Farmers are about 
out of hay. Most ef them have turned 
out their young stock, while others 
have turned out their milch cows. 
Roads are in good condition. 


Lowville, Lewis Co—The Seminole 
Condensed Milk Co has let a contract 
to Utica people to build a large cold 
storage annex to their establishment 
at Holland. Patent. Excavation has 
already begun. At present the com- 
pany handles about 30,000 pounds of 
milk daily. s 


ONTARIO 





Wiarton, Bruce Co — Parmers are 
on the land once more. Cattle came 
through winter better than seemed 
possible with scarcely a root in the 
district. Hay is still high, $18 p ton. 
Seed oats about Tic p bu. Cattle 
prices improving. Hogs around Ge p 
Ib, yearling lambs*8c. A good year 
for maple products. Clover badly 
heaved with frost; wheat not so bad- 
ly affected. After last summer's ex- 
perience a much larger acreage of 
eorn will likely be sown. Scarcely @ 
brood sow in this district, prices of 
the past six months having disgusted 
breeders. A good crop of lambs com- 
ing on, but no inclination shown to 
invest heavier in .them, partly because 
sheep and cattle do not do well to- 
gether, and partly because dogs are 
yet thought by legislators of greater 
importance to the country than sheep. 
Labor is still impossible to get at 
prices farmers can pay, and experi- 
ence with immigrants goes to show 
that the right class stay at home. 
On account of the scarcity of labor 
many farms are infested with .bad 
weeds, making it difficult for other 
farms to be kept clean, and there is 
no legislation which will permit any- 
one to destroy weeds in growing grain. 


Kings Mill, Elgin Co—Auction sales 
have been numerous this. spring. 
Horses selling very high. Cattle, oth- 
er than h cows, are low. Hogs 
very cheap. Very few sheep are be- 
ing kept. Hay brings $15 p ton, oats 

Pp bu. We feed much western corn, 
whick is now worth $25 p ton. ~But- 
ter 60c p Ib, cheese 12%c. The Ayl- 
mer condensed factory paid $1.50 b 
100 Ibs for milk in Mar. 
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New York Grange Notes 





its last regular meeting Seneca 
No 359, gave the third and 
degrees to a large class and 
served an initiation banquet. 

At a recent special meeting of Po- 
mona, No 328, at Hilton first and sec- 


; At 
grange, 
fourth 


ond degrees were given to a class of 
12, a‘ter which a discussion followed 
to decide whether $50 invested in 
hens is more profitable than the same 
amount’ invested in a cow. The hens 
were considered more profitable. At 
the mecting of last week third and 


fourth degrees were given. 


The educational work of the grange 


is not for the present only, valuable 
as that may be It reaches out into 
the future, and will have an influence 
in solving the many and perplexing 
problems as they arise. The grange, 
then, not only has a grand opportu- 
nity before it, but a great responsi- 
bility resting upon it in fulfilling its 
miss:on.—[George W. F. Gaunt, Lec- 


turer National Grange. 


} It is one of the most hopeful signs 
of t»e times, I think, that so many 
of our great public men, men like 
Roosevelt, Hughes, Folk, Bryan and 


many others who are leaders of mod- 
from 


ern thought, hav swung away 
the narrowness of mere politics and 
have launched. out into wider seas of 


real public usefulness.—[F. M. Lewis, 
Pomena Lecturer Saranac Grange of 
New York, 

We firmly believe that the farmers 
of New York are stfil capable of man- 
aging the affairs of the rural schools, 
and sould stand for their rights in the 
Will it bé policy to do away 


matter. 
with the office of school commissioner 
and place the whole matter in the 
hands wf a few men who will doubt- 
less Go no better?—[P. E.° White, 
Lewis-County, N ¥ 

Addison grange, No S54, has re- 
vived i.s interest. Recently it enter- 
tained 35 members of Rathbone 
grange, its own members and their 
families to the. number of 100 at a 


bountiful dinner. At another meeting 


the third and fourth degrees were 
eonferred on ten candidates; one on 
demit. Five more names are listed 


for membership. 


Three applications for membership 
were received at the recent meeting 
of Brighton grange, No 687, in Monroe 
county. The government good roads 
bill was approved Miss Mary West- 
fall gave an interesting talk on Thi 
pyramids of Egypt; then followed a 
discussion on Potato and oat raising 
by the master. The young women of 
the grange wili present a drama at 
the next meeting, May 15, when there 
will be an admission fee of 15 cents, 
including the play and supper. Pa- 
trons may invite their friends 

Dexter grange he'd a very large and 
enjoyable meeting recently at its quar- 
terly feast. The third and fourth de- 
grees were conferred on ten candi- 


open meet- 
were given 


In the afternoon an 
Recitations 


dates 
ing was held. 


by Sarah Muller, Moriel Huff and 
Sister Lowe, a violin solo by Gordon 
Case and a duet by Sisters Otto and 


Gould; songs by Sister Charlies Reeves 
and Anna Livermore: readings by 
Sister Kellogg and Mr Brothera; re- 
marks by Frank Anderson, lIecturer 
of the Pomona grange, and Brother 
Vary, overseer of the state grange. 


New York Cheese Markets 





and 


At Utica, May 4—The snow 
rain st week do not appear to have 
done Gamage to pastures, and with 
warm weather thev will be two weeks 
ahecd of the condition last year. The 
milk supply will, therefore, be larger. 
The oficial transactions on the board 
tod2y included €°%) bxs small cheese 
at + p Ib, 569 3 on commission 
and =) on privet terms. On the 
curb small cheese sold at 10c. There 
was » large che > offered, but out- 
side re were s at 10c On the 
whole, the tone of the market is firm 

At Canton, May 2, cheese sales to- 


going for export at 

One thousand 
25e p ib. It has 
Farmers short of 
» - 


day were 900 bxs 
10e p ib; twins 9%ec 
tubs butter brought 
been wet and cold 
feed and cows shrinking.—[fA 
Martyn. 
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Eastern Live Stock Markets 





Monday, May 4, 1908. 
At New York, today there were 22 
cars of cattle and 5670 calves on sale. 


Steers were slow and a fraction lower | 
at the opening, closing about steady; 


bulls were steady to strong, and fat 
bulls a fraction higher; thin cows full 
steady. Medium to choice fat cows 
firm to 15e higher; calves were in ac- 
tive demand and 50@T5c higher than 
at the close of last week. Steers sold 
at $4.50@6.80 p 100 lbs, including Pa 
steers, 840 to 1375 Ibs, 5.25@6.75, N 
Y state steers, 960 Ibs, 4.50. Common 
to good bulls 3.50@4.35, car extra 
bulls 5.17144@5.85, cows 2@4.75, Pa 
cows, 1350 Ibs, 5.10, veals 5@7.50, culls 
3.50@4.50. 

Today there were 16 cars of stock 
on sale. A deck of good _ clipped 
sheep (mainly wethers), averaging 82 
Ibs, sold at $5.50 p 100 Ibs; unshorn 
lambs 7.G0@8; good to prime clipped 
lambs 6.75@7.25; a few N Y state 
spring lambs 4.75 ea. 

There were about two cars of N Y 
state and Pa hogs on sale. Market 
easier, with hogs, 122 to 235 Ibs aver- 
age, selling at $6.10@6.15 p 100 lbs, 
and 73-lb pigs at 5.85. 

THE HORSE MARKET 
The demand for draft horses has in- 





wi 


creased somewhat. Second-hand 
horses were active and prices full 
steady. Choice heavy drafts sold gen- 
erally at $300@350 ea. 


At Buffalo, the swine market ruled | 


easier early this week. Receipts Mon- 
day were 110 loads. Pigs ranged $5.70 
@5.75 p 100 Ibs. Other grades of swine 
sold largely at 5.85@5.95, while 
rough boars and the like brought 4.%) 
@5. Sheep market about stead, 
Prime shorn lambs sold up to 7.35, 
wethers 5.75@5.85, ewes 5@5.25, mixed 
sheep 5.25@5.50, bucks, stags and in- 
ferior muttons 3@4.50. 

Cattle market held just about 
steady. Arrivals were 125 loads. The 
very choicest steers moved at $6.75@ 
7.15 p 100 Ibs; fair to good grades sold 
at 6@6.50, cows 4.50@5.50, canners 2@ 
3, feeding steers + stockers 3@ 
4.75, bulls 3.25@5.50, veal calves 6@7, 
coarse calves 4@5, milch cows and 
springers 20@60 ea. 





NEW YORK—At Albany, potatoes 
steady at $2.25@2.50 p bbl, celery 9@ 


9.50 p 100 behs, radishes 1.50@2.50, 
kale 90c@1 p bbl, spinach 1.25, pea 


beans 2.40@2.15 p bu, apples 2@3.50 p 
bbl, strawberries -12@20c p qt. But- 
ter quiet and lower, cmy tubs 24@e27c 
p Ib, prints 25@28c, dairy 23@25c, fc 
cheese 14@15c. . Fresh eggs 20c p doz, | 
live fowls 13@1l4c p Ib, turkeys l5c. | 


Corn 72c p bu, oats 62c, bran 27@ 
27.50 p ton, middlings 29, baled timo- 


thy hay 15@17. 

At Rochester, beets 90c@$1 p doz, 
cabbage 20@30c, celery 75c@1, cukes | 
141.25, lettuce 25@30c, parsnips 35c 
p bu, potatoes 70c, green onions 15@ 
20c p' doz behs, parsley 20c, radishes 
18@20c, rhubarb T5@80c, spinach 65c, | 
turnips 40@45c, oyster plant 18@20c, 
watercress 35@40c. Corn Tic bu, 
oats 62c, bran 27 p ton, middlings 39. 
Fresh eggs 16@l1ic p doz, live fowls 
12@13c p tb, turkeys I4c. Cmy tub 
butter 27@28c p Ib, prints 30c, dairy 
20@ Bec, f ¢ cheese 15c. 


At Syracuse, potatoes steady at Sic | 
p bu, turnips 30c, beets 40c, green on- 
ions p doz behs, salsify 30c, rhu- 
barb 40c, asparagus 16¢ p bch, spin- 
ach 90c p bu. Putter quiet and steady, 
emy tubs,29@30c p 1b, prints 30@231c, 
dairy 26@29c, f c cheese l6c. Fresh 
eggs 16@18c p doz, live fow!s 16@17 
p lb, dressed 20@21c. Cabbage out of 
market, last sales $6 p ton 

At Buffalo, asparagus £141.75 p 
doz behs, green beans 1473 p hamper, | 
southern cabbage 1.59 p case, cukes | 
75cQ@1 p doz, cauliflower 2@3 p case, | 
horse-radish 5@5.50 » bl. svinach 30c¢ 
p hamper, lettuce 40@70c p cra, mush- 
rooms 35e p Ib, sou*he-» tomatoes 2.30 
p carrier, radishes 15@25%c p doz bchs, 
turnios 1@1.50 p bbl. Cmy. tub but- 
ter 27@28c p Ib, prints 29, dairy 22 
@25e, f c cheese 12@13c. Eggs steady 
at 18c p doz, live turkeys 16@17c. 
fowls 14@15c. fev hogs lie. Choice 


roll. 
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This Trade-Mark is 
on Every Roll of 


REX ROOFING 


There are just two ways to tell REX Roofing—one is by the 
service it gives, and the other is by the Boy trade-mark on every 





FLINTKOTE 


Imitations are made that have an outward resemblance 


to REX Flintkote, but you can’t tell anything about the service 
until: after the roofing is laid; so it will pay you to fix the 


Boy trade-mark in your mind before you start out to buy. 


It 


means advance assurance of satisfaction. 
Write for Book and Samples—Free 


The book will tell you all about REX Flintkote ROOFING and give 


ographs of 


buildings on which it is used, wich letters of recommendation from users. The samples will 
show you what REX Flintkote ROOFING really is and enable you to test its properties, 


J. A. &W. BIRD & CO., 56 India Street, Boston, Maes. 


Agents everywhere 











- asphalt. 


Is your roof waterproof to stayP Not 
unless your roafing is made of natural 


That is the only material which 


gives a roof resisting, lasting life. 


(Genasco 


Ready Roofing 


is made of Trinidad Lake Asphalt—the 
best in the world. 


Ask any 
ask for, 
rite for Book 48 and samples. 


srenpive dealer for Genasco. 
you want to be sure your roof will stay waterproof. 


See that you get what 


THE BARBER ASPHALT PAVING COMPANY 


Largest prodecers of asphalt, and largest manufacttrers of ready roofing in the world. 


PHILADELPHIA 


New York 


San Francisco 





Chicago 





BROW 


All No. @ Steel 
more than 








PAYS THE 
FREIGHT 
EST FENCE MADE 


Wire. . w 





MONTROSS METAL SHINGLES 
are lightning and stormproof. Last a lifetime 
without repairs. Handsome. Inexpensive. 


MONTROSS METAL SHINGLE CO. Camden, &. J. 





timothy hay 12@15 p ton | : 





» 








DISEASES OF SWINE 


BY DR. R. A. ORAIG, 
Professor cf Veterinary Medicine at the Purdue 
University. 

A concise, practical and popular guide to the 
prevention and treatment of the diseases of swine. 
With the discussions on each disease are given its 
causes, symptoms, treatment and means of preven- 


tion. Every part of the book impresses the reader 
with the fact that its writer is thoroughly aud 
Practically familiar with all the details upou 


which he treats. All technical and strictly scien 
tific terms are avoided, so far as feasible, thus 
making the work at once available to the practical 
stock raiser as well as to the teacher an¢. student. 
Illustrated. 5x7 inches. 199 pages. Oloth.,....§0.% 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
439-441 Lafayette St., NEW YORE 





See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page 
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Good to fey native beeves ..... $ 6.75@ 7.25 
- Common te fair native beeves 5.25@ 6.50 
Butcher cows, choice to extra 4 5.15 
Butcher cows, poor to good 3. 4.50 
Butcher bu'ls, good to choice . 4. 5.35 
Ganners, cows and bulls .... - 2 3.00 
Stockers, 500 to 750 Ibs 4 4.75 
Feeders, good to fey ...... 4 5.75 
Veal calves .....sscsecesees ° a A 
Milch eows, p head ...... on 0B, 00 
Good to prime heifers ..... os : 72 
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Cash or Wheat Corn Oats 

Spot | 1908 | 1907 | 1908 | 1907 | 1908 |1907 
ae 

Chicago 1.03 79 | 69 | 48 | 53 43 
New 1.11 | 87 | .78 | 58 | 64 | .47 
m. S| — | — | 79 | 57 | 65 | 51 
‘Toledo. ./ 1.05 | 80 | .72 | 49 | 58 | .46 
St Louis .} 1.02 | .77 | 67 | 47 | .52 42 
Min’p’lis .| 1.08 | .81 | .67 | 45 | .51 41 
Liverpool .| 1.09 | .93 | .79 | .62 oe 





At Chicago, the majn features of 
the wheat trade are about the same 
as previously outlined in these. col- 
umns. In other words, the market 
for cash wheat has displayed relative- 
ly more strength than for futures, due 
to the firm statistical position of the 
spot market and generally optimistic 
‘prospects for the development of the 
new crop. Under the department, 
“Our special crop reports,” on an ear- 
lier page, details of winter wheat 
progress are given. From this it is 
lapparent that the outlook up to the 
;close of Apr was greatly encouraging. 

The flour trade is characterized by 
a firmer feeling, and millers show no 
disposition to make concessions, al- 
though they do complain somewhat 
at the limited demand. Foreign ad- 
vices regarding wheat crop develop- 
ment are not cutting much figure with 
domestic markets. This is probably 
due to the fact that the season is yet 
quite in its youth. Cash wheat after 
selling around 97c p bu advanced. 
above $1, July delivery ranged near 
9c, Sept not far-from 85c. 

Corn continues to occupy a strong 
position. The east seems to be buying 
corn supplies more freely than it did 
a short time ago, and this has acted 
as a stimulus to tfade. Receipts of 
corn in the west are running moder- 
ate to light. The recent advance in 
prices does not appear to have had 
the effect of flooding the country with 
corn. The export inquiry for corn 
continues limited, owing to the fact 
that prices on this side thé Atlantic 
are relatively too high for the U K. 
Cash corn sold not far from 69c p 
bu, while July went to 64c and Sept 
to 62%c. 

Oats showed fewer price 
than either of the above mentioned 
grains. Speculators took advantage 
of the rather encouraging reports re- 
garding the new oats crop, and thus 
prevented the bulls from getting a 
strong foothold in the market. In 
next week’s issue this journal may 
possibly have something to present 
its readers relative to the stand of 
oats. Receipts of this grain at west- 
ern markets are moderate to » fair. 
May oats held near 58c p buy July 
close to 45e and Sept around 37c. 

Buyers displayed some indifference 
in taking on supplies of barley, yet 
offerings were not excessive. Screen- 
ings, poor to fey, quotable at 40@65c 
p bu, choice malting 75@78c. 

Offerings of timothy seed quite ir- 
reguiar in quality. Prices about 
steady at $3@4.25 p 100 lbs for poor 
to feyots. Clover seed little changed 
at 18@16 for fair to od. Hunga- 
rvian and millets 1.50@1.90, mustard 
seed 60c@1, buckwheat 1.80@1.90. 


changes 





THE LIVE STOCK MARKET 


PF at Chicago, the improvement in the 
cattle market last noted in these col- 
umns resulted in more generous ship- 
ments, and in the face of this it was 
impossible to fully maintain values: 
The best sellers were good to prime 
jbeeves. Eastern order buyers ‘and! 
exporters seemed to show less inter- 
est in_the market, and. their lassitude 
eontributed much toward the weaker 
tone. 















Stags, good to choice 
® some of the best cattle that have 
been on the market of late came from 





Missouri river sections, principally ; 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


- EGGS AND POULTRY 
HAFNER’S WHITE WYA! WY ANDOTTES, 


Kan, Neb and Mo. The proportion of 
fat cows and heifers among arrivals 
has been running small, and the de- 
mand centered mainly on the better 
grades. The bull trade lacked snap. 
At times sellers found it exceedingly 
difficult to effect a clearance in very 
common cows. Calf prices seemed to 
have about struck bottom, 
very good grades of veals to bring 
$5.50. The inquiry for stock and feed- 
ing steers slackened. a trifle. Desir- 
able milk cows moved fairly well. 

The hog situation brightened more or 
less and the general tone of the trade 
was decidedly healthier. Packers took 
hold with more freedom than they 
have done for some time, the de- 
mand for nearly all grades of hogs 
proving mederately active. The aver- 
age weight of swine has recently 
shown a tendency to increase. Com- 
Missionmen are urging country ship- | 


pers to buy old sows ut a discount. 


Desirable packing and 
ranged $5.50@5.80 p 100 Ibs. The 
The market is about 75c lower than at 
this time in ’07 and ‘06. 

Buyers endeavored to pound the 
sheep market, but with only indiffer- 
ent success. Receipts inclined to en- 
large, and this naturally had the ef- 
fect of giving an easier trend to 
prices. Texas sheep are in evidence, 
and now that the southwestern move- 
ment has begun, salesmen here are 
of the opinion that the outlook is for 
lower rather than higher prices, pro- 


vided there is no unexpected scarcity of \ 


supplies inthe near future. Good to 
fancy wethers moved at $5.40@6 p 100 
Ibs, ewes 5@5.50, bucks and stags 4@ 
5.25, shorn lambs 6@6.65,  wooled 
lambs 7@7.50. 


The Horse Market 


At Chicago, southern .buyers are 
showing alacrity !n picking up sup- 
plies of cheap horses. Good. to choice 


drafts canbe bought- around $225 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 





Five Cents a Word 
Read by 500,000 People Weekly 





THIS DEtARTMENT is one of the most val- 
uable in American Agricult At a cost of only 
FIVE A apy ig J = word you can advertise anything 


you wish to buy, sell or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement and each initial or a number counts 
as one word. Cash must accompany each order, 
and advertisement must have address on, as we 
cannot forward replies sent to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday & guarantee in- 


sertion in issue of the following w eek. Advertise- 
ments of PR ARMS FOR SALE” or “TO RENT” 
will be accepted at the above rate, but will be 
inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 


NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 

= will be allowed under this head, thus making 
small adv as noticeable as a large one. 

* THD RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange” ad- 

vertising is only FIVE cents a word each insertion. 


it taking | 


shipping hogs | per 15, $5 per 100 


wonderful 
laying strain: 15 eggs $1.25. 30 $2.25. For full partic- 
ulars write JNO HAFNER, Woolrich, Pa. 





DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK 


COLLIE PUPS ge d Yorkshire to_ $10 
sevens ponies, all F. Sry. akr, id 
ville, Pa. 








WHITE HOCLAND. 
Buff Orpington, 15 
strains. W. LOTHE 5, 


preg ge ROCK and Mammoth Pekin 
qunk, $1 sitting. Stock for sale, Circular. 
Ww “NEWCOMER: Glen Rock, Pa 


2%63-EGG STRAIN Single Comb Lechoms 
exclusivel®: and day-old chicks; - ane 
GRANT MOYER, Fortpiain, N Y. 


turkey eggs, sitting 2; 
$1, 4 $2.50; ‘large, healthy 
Peru Lack, Pa. 











15 EGGS, $1, prize winners, 
shans, Mimoreas. Catalog free. 
BAUGH, Middleburg, Md. 


Rocks, Reds, Lang- 
FRANK HAR- 





oP ARRED ROCKS, Ringlet~ strai 
$5; guarantee _ satisfaction. 
FARM Wyalusing Pa. 


SEND $2*to G. S. HALL, Farmda'e, Ohio, and 
get 3 Pure Buff Leghorn eggs from one of the 
} finest flocks in Qhio. 


PURE BRED BUFF LEGHORNS only; eggs, $1 
CHAS H. SKIRVEN, Box 39, 


in; $1; 
"SPRINGDALE 











Chestertown, Md. 


SINGLE COMB White Minorcas, s 15,. $l. 
Frolic jem: winners. S. S, SPENCE Gaines- 
v 


2 








THOROUGHBRED WHITE Wyandottes, 15 
$1, 100 $. ARLE M. LYNAM, Newport, Del- 
Fg 





MAMMOTH PEKIN 
6 cents each. E. J. 
"a. 


ROSE COMB White Leghorns. Heavy laying 
otrein, 2% eggs, $1. E. JONES, North Hartland, 


‘ 


Pampa 4 ROCes, Brown Leghorns, bred-to-lay 
Eggs 15 $1. NELSON'S, Grove City, Pa. 


EGGS—Rhode Island Reds, Pekin ducks; circular 
freee LEEPER WILSON, Chandlersyille, O. 


FISHEL WHITE ROCKS, 3 es $1.50.- AR- 
THUR BENNINGER, Walnutport, Pa. 


NARRAGANSETT TURKEY EGGS, $3 per 14 
DAISY BONHAM, Chilhowie, Va. 


SOLID BUFF S C Orpington eggs 5 cents, KEF- 
FER BROS, Route No 1, Axiine, O, 


LIVE sTOCK 


STAR FARM HOLSTEINS—Grand special spring 
sale of Star farm registered Holstein service bulls. 
One bundred head to select from. Aaggie Cornu- 
copia Pauline Count, Mercedes Julip’s Pietertje 
Paul, Belle Korndyke, De Kol Burke, Milk +6 
Butter King, Paul Beets De Kol. This will 
the largest and most important offering ever Re 
fore made. Write for = ifrmetion Lg Try 
a registered Star farm Hostein w giving Tbs 
HORACE L. BRONSON, 


duck eggs, 13, 26, $1.75; 
NICHOLAS, et Bethel; 


























of milk per day. ‘tee 
land, N Y. 

REGISTERED HOLSTEIN CATTLE of the 
highest quality for sale. Buy direct from the 
Segetart-Saze dealers’ profits. State your wants 
and we will send special price list. CORTLAND 
BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION, Cortland, N Y. 





FOR SALE—4 brood sows, 2 years old, guaranteed 
to farrow in August; 12 young sows due in July 
and August; all “Thoroughbred Cheshires. E, FAR- 
RINGTON, Sanitaria Springs, NY. 


% ROYAL BERKSHIRE Digs at five to seven 
dollars. Fine Holstein bull calf, five nue old, 
for forty dollars. THORNWOOD FARM am- 
bersburg, Pa. ‘ 











ADDRDBSS 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
439 Lafayette Street, New York City | 








EGGS AND POULTRY 


PARTRIDGE WYANDOTTES—Eggs by the- sit- 
ting only. On ten entries at New York state fair, 1907, | 
our birds won ‘first and second: cock first, second 
and fifth; -hen, second and third; pen of old, sec- 
ond; cockerel, second, pullet and second pen of 
young. We ‘also. won all first and seconds at 
ae megan 1907, besides so at Ballston, Cam- 

bridge Sandy Hi $3 per oe 
WALTER McEWAN, Loudonville, Albany Co. 


TWENTY EGGS. dollar (reduced half). Indian 
Runner ducks, Orpingtons, Reds, Wyandottes, 
Rocks, Saar Domingues, Rose Comb Buff, 
Brown, White Leghorns, Rose White Minorcas: 
prize stock; booklet fre. BEEMAN, Ithaca, N Y 


EGGS FOR HATCHING from strictly pure-bred 
Rhode spond Reds, Rhode Is'and Whites and Ply- 
mouth Rocks; 15 eggs $1.3, 10 $5. CHERRY 
LAWN FARM, Schodack Landing, N Y. 




















ROSE COMB R I REDS, White Crested, Black 
Nog Silver Spangled and Black Hamburg eggs, 
60e 15, Also Tunis and Suffolk lambs, AUS 
TIN POAC KSON, Mineral Springs, » # 

EGGS FOR -HATCHING from 10 breeds pure- | 
bred turkeys, ducks, guineas, chickens; also Poland- 
China pigs. Stamp for catalog. MRS EMMA 
TIMMERMAN, Janesville, Minn. 

PREMIUM-WINNING STOCK—S C Brown and 


White Leghorns, Barred Rocks, 
Reds; for 15, 


8 C Rhode Island 
eggs, M. PRES- 
COTT, Riverdale, N J 


$e: per 10. F., 





BRONZE AND BLACK turkey eggs, $3 per 13, 
Muscovy ducks, Hamburgs, Langshans, Leghorns, 
Ind Games, $1; circular, stamp. CLARK BROS, 


Freeport, O. 


BUFF AND 2g: » ROCKS— Eggs from large, 
heavy layers $1 Guarantee eight a is 
TAYLOR'S POU CTRY y ARDS, Washington, N J 


BUFF_ ORPINGTON, Lt Brahma, Silver Wyan- 
dottes, Leghorns; Pekin and Rouen ducks, $1 a 
15. S. DURIGG & SON, Armstrongs Mills, O. 


EGGS—White Holland turkey, White and Buff 
Plymouth Rocks. Pekin ducks, Shorthorn cattle. 
EDWIN GARDNER. Hanoverton, 0. Rorte 1, 














PENTECOST, 


| ages. CLARK BROS, Freeport, 


| satisfaction or return saad money. 


| from best breeding. A. A 
N Y. 


| Crowder. Write for prices 


BROOKLAND’S FARM registered Ho'steins. 
Bargains in fall and winter bull calves. W. L. 
Supt, Stittville, N Y. 


SERVICE BOARS, $10 to §18; 
pigs, not akin; Angora goats, all 





BERKSHIRE 
bred sows; fall 





OHIO IMPROVED Chester pigs. oo Ly 
RO! SROAD 
FARM, Plattsburg, N 


LARGE IMPROVED ENGLISH YORKSHIRES, 
- BRADLEY, Frewsburg, 








wt es ge te gilts and pigs of all ages 


cheap. F. SEELEY, Waterloo, N Y. 


THOROUGHBRED _ Berkshire service boars, 
WILLIAM” MULLIGAN, Rocklet, N Y. 


REGISTERED O 1 C pigs. W. D. TALLMON, 
Highland, N Y. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 














CABBAGE PLANTS—400,000 Early Jersey Wake- 
field, Large Charleston pa nog and Regdeme’s 
Early Summer cabbage plants, per They 
a very sree, stocky plants. : ey ROCHELLE, 
Chester, } 


COW PEAS—500 bushels New Era, a Gray 
need for other 
WILLIAM i “CANNON & 





must sell quick. 


goods ; 
Del. 


CO, Bridgeville, 


” ANTED—Ked and fi R B 
rei rin gray foxes, ROSA BROWN, 


COLLIES—NELSONS, 





Grove City, Pa. 


HIDES AND FURS 
HIDES— te pay highest prices for a 





and 


skins. t paid on shipments over sounds. 
Write for a A and prices. PENNSYL\ ANIA 
HIDE & "LEATHER CO, Scranton, 





MISCELLANEOUS 


BINDER TWINE, 3 cents. cents Sampie free. 
Farmer ana wanted. THEO. BURT & SONS, 
Melrose, = 


FERTILIZER LIME—For prices, ete, 
WALTON QUARRIES, Harrisburg, Pa. 





address 








QUR HELP BUREAU 


5 Cents Per Word 





SITUATION WANTED—MEN 


FARM HELP and any kind of 

free of by the Labor Information ” Oe fa 
I N O° yore City. FRE : tae 

ew EE OR UOFFI 
for circular and application blanks. _ 
YOUNG GERMAN, 2% years, 








oe position on 


general farm: sg ly honest, d 
7 Address GRIMM, 299 Aye . "6, “New ‘Yor 





MALE HELP WANTED 


DO OU NEED FARM HELP?—We have on 
our lists a number of men wishing to to cbtsin am 
ployment ‘upon farms. ® They are without expe- 
rience but are al ied and i to — 
They speak Sgr or no mem, although 
of them speak German. If you can pos Tl gra 
of such help, please communicate with us, stating 
what you will pay, whether the work is 
sy = whether RJ goatee a single or married 

e a philanthropic o: tion, w 
me it is ‘to. 2 and ~ <—~ 





Address Department 
Jewish: NGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
City. 


AID SOCIETY, 174 Second Ave, New York 
TWO MEN WANT learn farm work; ew 
#2 Rail 


low_ wages; ern states. gCyRO 
road Ave, New R Rochelle, N = 


AGENTS 'S WAN TED 











LADIES—I want and for soap 
clubs. My special offer is. peek more than any 
one factory to family company gives. Write for 

HENRY PAP- 


pecial offer and Jatest catalog. C. 
WORTH. “Mer Papworth Co, 19 St Mark’s Ave, 
Syracuse, N Y. , 


AGENTS make $103.50 -per month 
ty ro tiner ol patented scissors 

Giebner he 
$3: a ean 
oO. T 





wouder- 
cutlery. 
pens in three owes’ made 
do e show how. Free P anan 
OMAS wea CO, 144 L St, Dayton, 


gy ge ew a why. Gembtection selling pin; 
c'es i ii seller; sam; 
fre. FORSHEE MFO ‘co"D 68. Dayton, aig 





OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Five Cents a Word 
Read by Half a Million Peopie Kuck 
Week 














AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
489 Lafayetie Street, New Nork City 


200 ACRES—House 8 rooms, 3 barns, 30x60, 30x40 
and 30x40. ‘Hog house, henhouse, windmil!, large 
silo. Price $3500; $2000 cash. To a quick buyer we 
include 24 sheep, 12 cattle, one brood sow, 
hens, one cream. separator, one lumber wagon, 
~ mower, one ee = a alts cu'tivator 
numerous er i F 
AGENCY, Owego, N Y. — =. 


FOR SALE Fang 310_ acres, 


South River A 

innding ix ind gare ae if mile’ of sho tO 
8] of water. a e 

WORTHINGTON, Annapolis, Md. etna 


eae ae miry rel summer homes, hunt- 
a coun real. estate of 
scription. Circular free pone: Ie pe 4g 
ng ‘2. P. Be LELAND, 113 Devonshire St, 
ass. 


DEL AW ARs grain, fruit. track, 
level and 


stone Barga: 
CHAS M. HAMMOND. oF ee 








ce $30 per acre. 
A_ Co, Maryland puss ina : t 








poultry farms, 
Free catalog. 











CABBAGE PLANTS—Early Jersey, Chartioten. 
Winingstadt, Allhead. Transplanted, 

grown, well hardened; $3.50 per 1000, D. PD AVIS, 
Berwick, Pa. 

CHOICE SEED POTATOES—Wholesale sptalog, 
70 popular early and late varieties free. A. 
Aldridge, Fishers, N 

FOR yore y clover seed, $3.50 to $4.50 
bushe?. S $2.50 to $3 bushel. JOSEPH E. 


HOLLA ND” Milford, Del 


AWBERRY PLANTS_ and 
_, 100000 STRAWBERRY catalog. CEDAR PARK 
FARM, Diahton, | Mass. 


BEST VARIETIES of early seed $1 
per a EXCELSIOR STOCK fake. Ww Water 
loo, 2} 











eee: of $1 100; cata- 


FIFTY MARYLAND farms 
Good ones at that. 
Federalsburg, Md. 


Hundreds of Dollars of Sales 


American Agriculturist, New York 
City. Gentlemen: Advs placed in 
Orange Judd publications of Ameri- 
can Agriculturist and New England 
Homestead have been entirely satis- 
factory, and gave best results of any 
meditms I have used. Have sold hun- 
dreds of dollars worth of O I C and 
Chester swine and Guernsey cattle at 
an outlay of a very few doHars for 


for Catalog 
NUTTLE : GHAR LES, 











DAHLIAS, 3 3 
log. J. L, MOORE 


L\advs.—[E. P. Rogers, Wayvillea N Y¥. 

















Tr FR 


‘ 


in the output-in the 


ea, but it takes a fancy grade to bring 
more. Farm mares and chunks com- 
mand 50@165. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


PRICE OF CHOICE CBEAMERIES 


New York Boston Chicago 
*OS.. 25@26 26 25 
"07... 27% 28 26 
06.. 21 21 20 
Recently there has been a little 


better inquiry at N Y for butter to be 
shipped to the U K For months past 
the butter export business has proved 


exceedingly quiet, owing to the fact 
that prices this side of the Atlantic 
were so high as to discourage specu- 
laters and foreign buyers. 

At New York, trade is not sufficient 
to use up receipts closely, and 


market on fancy grades is lower. Buy- 
ers are operating very closely, how- 
ever, owing to the expected increase 
country. This 
has caused a wide range of values. 
Extra cmys 26@264c p Ib, dairy 23@ 
25c, western factory 19@20c, “process 
224 23c, packing siock 17@18c 

At Chicago, market is steady at un- 


changed prices Strictly fcy grades 
are cleaning up closely. The natural 
trend of prices, however, is downward. 
Choice cmys 24@25c p Ib, ladles 18c, 


renovated 21@22 

At Boston, receipts show a decided 
increase, and there was a sharp de- 
cline in prices. A: large portion of 
new stock shows poor quality. Choice 
cemy tubs 26@2i7c p Ib, storage cmy 
26c, western renovated 21@23c. 

The Cheese Markets 
At New York, market continues to 


run along without notable chang 
Deals are of small size, as new cheese 
is‘in fair supply, but the bulk of it is 
green and of irregular quality. Fcy 


f c 14@15c p 1b, skims T@S8téc, full 


skims 11%c. 


At Chicago, there is an easy,feeling, 


and -with increasing milk production 
there is a prospect that lower prices 
will soon- result Western f c twins 
lic p Ib, Swiss 12@12%c, Limberger 
lic, brick 12@13 
At Boston, there has been little 
change in the market, for old cheese 
an supplies ar moderate. A few 
sma!l lots of new full cream sells at 
lic p Ib, N Y twins 14@15c, skims 
8a ix 
GENERAL MARKETS 

Uniess otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesal They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country cen- 


signees must pay freight and commission charges. 
jnen sold in a& small way to retailers or con- 


sumers, an advance is usually secured. 


Apples 
Apple exports from the U § and 
Can for the Week ended Apr 25 were 


8951 bbls, compared! with 2344. bbls 
the same time in “07.. So far this sea- 
son exports: aggregate 2,453,400 bbls, 
against 2,313,000 in ’06-7. 

At New York; “market is. very 


weak and prices show a slight decline, 


especially on Baldwins and Spys. 


Choice northern Baldwins $1.50@2.50 p 
bbl, Greenings 2@3.50, Russets 1L.75@ 
2, Spys- L.75@3.25 

At Boston, market is rather indif- 
ferent, prices on some grades improv- 
ing and on others dropping off 
Choice Northern Spys $1.50@2.50 p 
bbl, Ben Davis 1@1.50, Baldwins 2@ 
2.75 


Beans 


At New York, market is a little 
stronger on cho lots of most domes- 
tic beans. Receipts have been light 
and local stocks are low, with only 
small reserve holdings. Marrows $2 


pea beans 2.40@ 
2.30@2.35, red kid- 

low eyes 2.30. 
Cabbage 

At New York, nmgarket has 
greatly overstocked with new cabbage 


@2.20 p bu, choice 
2.45, white kidn« 
ney 1.90@1.95, 


been 





BUSINESS NOTICE 





“For the Land’s Sake use Bowker's 


Fertilizers; they enrich the earth and 
those who till it Est 1873. For 


rices or agencies, address Bowker, 


oston.” 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


and quality has been poor. Old cab- 
bages completely negiected and the 
season is about over. N C $1.50@2 
p cra, 8 € 1@2, flat Dutch 2@2.50. 
Dried Fruits 
At New York, market holds steady 


but quiet for prime evap apples at 7@ 


. Tae p Ib, chops $1.55@1.60 p 100 Ibs, 


raspberires 24@25c, “Cal apricots 20 


@28c, peaehes 11@ lc. 


Dressed Meats 
At New York, country dressed 
calves in moderate supply, T%@S8%ec 


Pp lb. Dressed hethouse lambs fairly 
plenty at $6@6.50 each, 
Eggs 
At New York, arrivals continue 


and the market is generally 
A large amount of stock going 
into storage, but offerings for heavy 
use are more than demand wil! take 
eare of. Fey locals 17@17T%c p doz, 
western storage 16@17c, fresh west- 
ern 15@16c, fcy duck eggs 20@22c, 
goose eggs 20@30c. 

Fresh Fruits 


Heavy losses were sustained by fruit 
and truck farmers through last week’s 
cold wave. The middle and western 
states were particularly heavy suffer- 
ers. It will take some time for actual 
damage to be ascertained. It is hoped 
that the main apple, peach and pear 
crop in commercial producing sections 
is not injured seriously. 

Recent frosts have about ruined ap- 
ples and other fruits.—{J. M. L., 
Howell Co, Mo. 

At New York, the cranberry season 
is about closed. Fast sales at $10@12 
p bbl. Strawberries in moderate sup- 
ply, with good demand at 10@15ic p 
at. Fla oranges in fair supply at 3.50 
@4.50 p bx, pineapples 2@2.50 p cra. 


Hay and Straw 


Farmer? are reported to bé holding 
large quantities of hay in this section. 
Timothy can be had at $12@15 p ton, 
and demand is not active. A year ago 
fine hay sold as high as 20.—([Corr, 
Steuben Co, N Y¥. 

At New York, market has held firm 
on good hay, and occasional sales are 
higher than quotations. Prime large 
bales $19@20 p ton, mixed clover 16@ 
17, packing hay 10@11, choice straw 
14@15, oat 10@11. 

At Boston, the tone of the hay mar- 
ket is much easier, with receivers 
quoting 50c lower on some grades. 
Reports indicate that there is but lit- 
tle stock to arrive, hence small quan- 
tities are going into storage. Choice 
hay $20@20.59 p ton, mixed clover 16 
@17, swale 10, prime rye straw 14@ 
15, oat 10. 


heavy 
weak. 


Honey 
At New York, fey comb honey sells 


readily at 14@15c.p lb, comb buck- 
wheat 10@1l¢c, Cal extracted 8@9c. 


Onions 
At New York, southern and Tex 
onions have sold slowly, owing. to 


thheavy receipts and Egyptian have also 
weakened. Old domestic onions about 
out of the market. Tex whites $1.75 
@2 p cra, Egyptians 2.50@2.75 p bag, 
Bermudas 1.60@1.65 p bag,. shallots 
1 p 100, leeks 1 p 100 bchs. 


Potatoes . 
Potato cfop about all sold out. The 
acreage for "08 may show some in- 


crease over last year.—[Corr, Oceana 
Co, Mich. 

At New York, market for old pota- 
toes has shown signs of marked de- 
cline, Bermudas $5.50@6.50 p bbl, 
white Flas 3.50@4.25, Me 2.40@2.50 p 
sk, state and western 2.15@2.25 p 
180 Ibs. 

At Boston, receipts of old stock are 
liberal, and fair trade is being con- 
ducted at quotations. Green Mts Sic 
p bu, new Flas $3.50@4.50 p bb! 

Poultry ~ 

At New York, market for 
poultry very unsatisfactory 
have ruled weak and have 
shown marked declines. Very 
Gesirable stock on the market. 
turkeys 16@17c 
40@45c p pr, western- dry picked 
fowls 13c p Ib, sauabs $3@2.50 p doz, 
frozen turkeys 20@21c p Ib. broilers 


dre «sed 

Prices 
recently 
little 
Iced 











p Jb, Spring chickens | 


23 @ 25c, roasting chicks 18@20c, fowls | 


11@12c. Live poultry have also met 
with discouraging sales. Most of the 


(15) 555 








Sweepin 
the 
Field 


THE 1908 IMPROVED 


De LAVAL 


- CREAM 
SEPARATORS 


Sales to date more than 
double any previous year. 



















New 1908 Catalogue—as interesting and superior as the 
machines themselves—to be had for the asking 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


42 EK. MADISON ST. Generaf Offices i 178-177 Wa.iam Sracet 


CHICAGO MONTREAL 
range iaarans® 165-167 Broadway '**'¢ niccrss omar 
nummy & Sacramento Ste. 107 Finest Sreeet 
SAN FRANCISCO N Ew YOR K. PORTLAND, OREG. 
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Send for Free Sample — Today! 


OES your roof leak? Then get Congo. 
Congo is the best ready roofing ever offered to the man who is looking 
for something good, reliable and not too expensive. 


It is called “‘never-leak”’ Roofing. This sounds like a big claim to make, but 
we know Congo. 


Try it. Cover that old roof, which you have repaired for years, with Congo, and 
you'll find it the most durable, proof-against-ererything kind of roofing made. 

nomical? Yes, for your bills for repairs on other kinds of roofs in a few 
years would pay for Congo. It’s not affected by heat, cold, rain or snow. It is 
soft and pliable —like rubber—but infinitely superior because it will not crack, 
buckle or shrink. Congo will give maximum service at minimum cost. Cheaper 
than shingles and will outlast them. 








Isn’t Congo worth investigating ? 


Write fora Free Sample. Test it. Soak it in water as long as you like. Water 
can’t hurt Congo. To heat, cold and acid fumes it is also impervious. 


Congo is the roof you want. Let us hear from you. 


UNITED ROOFING AND M’F’G. CO. 
Successors to Buchanan Foster Co. 
533 WEST END TRUST BLDG., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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supplies are southern and southwest- 
ern stock is of poor quality. Fowts 
12@18c p 1b, reosters 12c, turkeys 
13c, ducks 12c, geese 8@9c: 
Vegetables 

, At New York, ‘choice asparagus 
$2.50@3 p doz bcehs, Cal $1.25@1.50, 
new beets $1@3 p 100 bchs, Fla celery 
75e@$1.50 p cs, N C cabbages $1.50@ 
2 p cra, Fla cukes $1.25@1.75 p bskt, 
chicory $2@3 p bbl, aa 2@3 p 
bbl, Fla eggplant $1.50@2 pbx, 
horse-radish $2@3 p bbl, kale » aoe 
Norfolk lettuce 25 @ T5e¢ p bskt, Fla 
peppers $1.25@2.50 p carrier, N C 
peas $1@2 p %-bbl bskt, parsley $1.50 
@2 p bbl, romaine $1@1. 25 p bx, rad- 


ahaa. 5O0e@$1 p bskt, rhubarb $1.50@2- 


p 100 behs. 
! Wooi 

The wool trade throughout the 
east continues quiet, and thus shows a 
marked contrast to conditions exist- 
ing a year ago. Buyers appear utterly 
indifferent. So far this has not great- 
ly worried growers, who are manifest- 
ing confidence in the outcome. How- 
ever, it remains to be seen whether 
this complete inertia of the market 
can long continue without a_ break. 
Dealers at the great consuming cen- 
ters of the Atlantic coast profess to 
believe that the time is ripe for a 
change for the better. 





Maple Sugar Prices Ruling Lower 


The active period for the maple 
sugar season of ’08 is now practically 
over. The market opened early in 
spring at a fairly satisfactory range 
of prices, but along in late Apr re- 
ceipts at Atlantic centers proved very 
heavy, and there was a sharp decline 
in quotations. The season in N E is 
drawing to a close, with syrup selling 
at 65@90c p gal in wholesale lots, and 
sugar at 9@12c p lb. When the sea- 
son opened sugar was bringing 18@* 
20c and syrup $1@1.25 p gal. A fairly 
good grade off sugar shales at 10c p lb 
on the N.Y _ market, with = syrup 
around &80c p gal. Reports from 
southern Mich say that the season has 
proved fairly favorable, farmers get- 
ting close to 15c p lb and syrup mak- 
ing 1@1.25 p gal. 


Live Stock Commissions— At a meet- 
ing held last week the Chicago live 
stock exchange voted to make changes 
in its regulations governing commis- 
kion. charges. The new schedule is 
claimed to favor shippers of mixed 
stock. For selling cattle the charge 
will be 50c ea, calves 25c, hogs 20c, 
sheep 10c. For single-deck carloads 
of cattle and calves the minimum 
charge is -$10, maximum 12; for 
double-deck calves minimum 12, max- 
imum 18; on hogs 8 is charged for 
tingle decks and 12 for, doubles; for 
sheep the same. In mixed lots, with 
sheep or hogs predominating, the 
minimum charge for single eks will 
be 8, maximum 15;- minimum for 
double decks 12, maximum 16. With 
cattle predominating,’ minimum for 
single decks in mixed shipments will 
be 10, maximum 1€; for double decks 
minimum 12, maximum 18. 





Care of Meadows—Prof Shaw’s arti- 
cle in American 
March 21 agrees 


12 years, I find that it not only 


doubles my hay crop, but I get bet- | 
ter corn and potatoes, with less weeds, | 
I have figured out | 


in all three crops. 


that by top-dressing the meadows 


with farmyard manure the fertilizing | 


parts work down in the soil, the 
grass roots feeding on them as they 
go down; they never work up only 
as they are worked up with the plow, 
or some. other tool. And then, after 


a few years’ mowing, by plowing the | 
sod and other coarse parts under to} 


lighten up the soil, and bring the fer- 


tilizing ingredients back to the sur- | 


face again, for: the use of the next 


crop, as it works down. 


top-dressing once in about four’ or 


five years, and almost every farm that | 


keeps a dairy and feeds what hay and 


grain he grows on the farm, will pro- | 
duce enough manure to cover ten to | 


15 acres each year.—[E,. H. §S., Catta- 
raugus County, N Y 





Agriculturist of | 
very well with my | 
idea and practice for the last ten or! 


I find in this | 
part of the state that most meadows | 
will get along very nicely with a good | 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


The Milk Problem 


Plea for Daizymen’s League 
I. M. HARDIN, SUSSEX COUNTY, N J 


In the present day of new ideas in 
the dairy business would it not be 
well for dairymen to consider care- 
fully the requirements of the New 
York city board of health and note 
carefully and considerately just what 
all the required detires, of the board 
mean, and see how near they can live 
up to them, and get paid for the pro- 
duction of milk under the directions 
of the board? At the same time, the 
farmer and dairyman must figure a 
little’ Allow a fair value for the land, 
cost of dairy, feeds required, labor 
employed, ete, not merely counting 
the man or men employed, but mak- 
ing a fair allowance for each member 
of the family who takes part in the 
duties of the business. Make allow=- 
ance for a fair rate of interest for 
the investment and‘ see where we 
come out. There isn’t a man whose 
pocketbook would be sufficient ta pay 
the demand with the present high 
prices for feed and low prices for 
milk. There is a,reason why the pres- 
ent conditions exist—simply because 
the farmers and dairymen are not 
represented. 

Here is where the dairymen’s 
league would be found to be very 
beneficial when: once strongly organ- 
ized. The purpose of the league is 
that all milk producers shall be one 
To take into consideration carefully 
the dairy business for the best in- 
terests.of its members, and properly 
guard the health of the public. To 
come before the creamery men and 
consumers, presenting the cost of pro- 
duction of pure, wholesome milk, with 
a fair profit to producer. Every ener- 
getic dairyman should fall in line and 
join the league. 





The Milk Market 
At New York, at its monthly meet- 
ing held Wednesday, April 29, the ex- 
change cut the price of milk to 2%c 


P 4t net to the shipper in the 26-6 
zone. The market is flush and the 
cool weather tends to keep it so. One 
of the dealers said: “Everything is 
shut down tight. We need some warm 
weather to loosen things up.” The 
conditions of the market at this sea- 
son this year, and at the correspond- 
ing time last yéar, may be illustrated 
by this comparison: , The 3-c rate was 
maintained last year up«to May 16, 
whereas the price dropped this year 
on May 1. 

Revised official figures show that 
the Homer Ramsdell line carried to 
market during Apyil 14,558 cans milk 
and 395 cans cream. 

Receipts gf milk and cream in 40- 
qt cans for the week ending May 2 
were: 

Milk Cream 
..-. 42,960 1,798 
Susquehanna ‘> 2; 385 
West Shore 1,680 
Lackawanna ... . 57,5 1,865 
N Y Cent (long haul. a 2,690 
N ¥. Cent an). 2 
Ontario o. ; 2,263 
Lehigh Valley 20,892 1,077 
Homer Ramsdell line. . 5 895 
New Haven 
Other sources .......- 6,950 


ei:9 ohh sive dhe bee ae 

There is not as much milk being 
produced in this vicinity as usual at 
this time of year. The hay crop was 
short and the quality poor. Mill feeds 
are high and not very satisfactory in 
quality. Pastures are promising for 
the time of year, the season being 
earlier than usual. Grass came 
through the winter well, being cov- 
ered with snow through the freezing 
weather. Milk goes to the Newport 
plant of the Michigan condensed milk 
company. Prices for the winter were 
$1.85 a hundred for four months and 
$1.65 for two months. fhe prices 
listed for the next six months are 
April $1.35, May $1.10, June $1, July 
$1.10, August $1.20, September $1.30 
Our farmers would be advantaged by 
keeping less ‘stock of better quality, 
and by raising more of their feed.— 
{Mrs Milo Morey, Herkimer Coun- 
A Ae a F 
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FRIENDS HELP 
St. Paul Park Incident. 


“After drinking coffee for breakfast 
I always felt languid and dull, having 
no ambition to get to my morning 
duties. Then in about an hour or so 
a weak, nervous derangement of the 
heart and stomach would come over 
me with such force I would frequent- 
ly have to lie down. 

“At other times I’ had severe head- 
aches; stomach finally became affected 
and digestion so impaired that I had 
serious chronic- Cyspepsia and consti- 
pation. A lady, for many years State 
President of the VY. C. T. U., told me 
she had been greatly benefited by quit- 
ting coffee and using Postum Food 
Coffee; she was troubled for years 
with asthma. She said it was no cross 
to quit coffee when she found she 
could have as delicious an article as 
Postum,: 

“Another lady, who had _ been 
troubled with chronic dyspepsia for 
years, found immediate relief on ceas- 
ing coffee and beginning Postum twice 
a day. She Was wholly cured. Still 
another friend told me that Postum 
Food Coffee was a Godsend to her, her 
heart trouble having been relieved af- 
ter leaving off coffee and taking on 
Postum. 

“So many such cases came to my 
notice that I concluded coffee was the 
cause of my trouble and I quit and 
took up Postum. I am more than 
pleased to say that my days of trouble 
have disappeared. I am well and 
happy.” ‘“There’s a Reason.” Read 
“The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


When You Write to an Advertiser 
Always begin your letter with the words: 
“I saw your adv. in the old, reliable 
A. A.” You will find it will bring you 
a prompt reply and very courteous treat- 
ment. Our advertisers are glad to send 
a to and answer questions for our 
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Our Special Hard—Stiff— 
Springy—LIVE Steel 


The development of American Fence. The years of experimenting. The 


hundreds of thousands of dollars which we have invested 


in perfecting machinery 


and producing the grade of special steel to make American Fence what it is today. 








That is a 
long story. 
What vitally interests 
“you is the result of this 
- ai pETER «5 oftime and money. 
What you want to know is that:— 


: We have Sapendal in producing a 


gs 4 ‘won steel that is pertect!y adaptable for 
~~ fence making. By the use of this special ~ ae 


~ galvanized by our 


process, the value of 


~ AMERICAN FENGE 


‘to nee user is greatly increased. We egy, Say ve it t 


“absolute perfection as possible for the purpos 


o be as near 
ire drawn from the steel 


“ts hard but not brittle. It is stiff and springy aay ry pliable enough to be properly 


Always absolutely reliable against emergefcies. 


Dealers everywhere—one in your town. 


spliced, It is live steel—not dead steel. So that every 
as now made is a live wire, doing business all the time and— 


in Am@gican Fence 


See him—examine the different styles 


—test—compare—and judge the merits of the fence. 


American Steel & Wire Co., 


Chicago New York 


Denver 












EVENINGS AT HOME 
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By Way of the Hickories 


By Emma C. ‘Dowd 





[Concluded. ] 








HE next morning Ed- 
ward, with, it must be 
admitted, a disappoint- 
ed heart, took the first 
Step toward becoming 
a tiller of the soil, A 
farmer's work is hard 
at best, but when all one’s inclina- 
tions point stra‘git in an opposite di- 
rection the labor can but be irksome 
in the extreme Still Edward Isbell 
was ntiot one to work half-heartedly 
at iything, anJl before a fortnight 
was past he fi mself taking a 
real interest in h's prospective crops, 
and every day ke threw himself more 
and more into his new life. 

An unusual drouth which lasted 
through July threatened to ruin all 
veg ables except corn, and he_had 
counied on his garden produce for 
the most of his profits. This, the 
younz farmer felt, was more than he 
could bear. To have worked ali these 
weary weeks, only to see his reward 
withering before his eyes! He spent 
his mare time in irrying water from 
the brook, but the stream itself was 
very iow, and his efforts were indeed 
small in.face of the great need. 

At the end of the month Grand- 
fatber Isbell was unexpectedly called 
to « western city on urgent business, 
and Mdward found himself in charge 


of the big farm, with only two green 


han 2s assistants. His grandfather 
had been gone only a day and a half 
wh na stranger wilked into the barn 

100d morning.”’ he said “Is Mr 
Isbell anywhere about?” 

The boy looked up from the horse 
he was harnessing “That is my 
nam he replied; “but I presume 
you refer to my grandfather, and he 
is out of town.” 

“No, I think you’re just the one I 
want Don’t you own tnat piece of 
woods up the brook a way?” 

“Mest ef -it; there are a few trees 
on my grandfather's side.” 

“Well, P?ve been up through there, 
and [I see you’, got a lot of hick- 
ories.” 

Eiward nodded, vaguely wondering 
if the man was after nuts. 


“T represent the Taftville Spoke and 





Wheel Company,” the other went on, 
“and I was told that perhaps I could 
get some hickory trees of you. Want 
to sel?” 

“Why, I don’t know,” the boy an- 
swered, his fingers still busy with the 
buckles. He was conscjous of a wish 

at his grandfather was at home. 
“Hx many do you want?” 


“About five orysix hundred,” was the 


careless reply 
“j] don’t betliey there are so many 
up there,” Edward laughed. 


“Yes, there are; it seems to be most- 


ly hickories.” - 

“ltiow much will you pay?” 

“QO, regular price, a dollar or two 
apiece—depends on the size. You un- 
derstand we do our own cutting,” -he 
added taking quick note of the 
pleased -astonishment plainly written 
m the other's fac “TJ tell you what 
ll do,” and his voice softened confi- 
dentialy, “I'll split the | differenée, 


though they are not large trees by any 
means, Til give you a dollar and a 
half aptece for—well, say six hun- 
dred, just as they stand. Is it a bar- 


gain? I must be back in time to catch 
thet 10:20 train,” pulling out his 
waich. “What do uu say?’’ 


Ec ward Isbell was a youth of quick 
perceptions and rapid thought. The 
result of the simple multiplication of 
a dolar and a half by six hundred 
had sent his heart bounding with joy, 
but the evident anxiety of the man to 
‘lose the sale had aroused suspicion. 
His face grew grave and unreasonable. 

“Tf eannot decide just now,” he said 
quietly. “I will let yor know tonight.” 

“O, but I must have your answer 











for which he was longing. If he de- 
layed, he might miss the sale entirely 
involuntarily he turned his eyes to 
the man opposite, and found himself 
being scrutinized. For an instant the 


now, or nof at all! Ive got to be up 
at Taftville before noon, and we want 
‘-v make arrangements to go right to 
work cutting. You may as well say 
the word now as to wait eight or ten 


hours to think about it.” brown eyes d the blue gazed into 
“Perhaps I shall not say it at all,” each other. Then the blue shifted, 
was the smiling reply. and the others grew bright. What the 


boy read in that moment of search he 
could hardly have put into words, but 


“Oh, well,” retorted the man ,plain- 
ly nettled at the boy’s self-possession, 


“if you choose to let such an oppor- it made his way ‘ear. 

tunity slip by, why, all right That's “I'm sorry,”” he said, “but I think 

your business, and not mine But, [ I won't change my decision. I will 

can tell you, you'll be getting a pile teiegraph you this evening, if you 

of money mighty easy—lI'd like the say so.” 

chance myself!—almost a ‘thousand “All right,” returned the agent, 

dollars in exchange for. what you bruskly, “you can wire, and il we 

don’t want!” haven't made other arrangements my 
Edward thoughtfully bit a wisp of last offer will hold good; but likely as 


hay and studied a knot in the floor- not I shall buy some trees before I 
ing. An inspective hen stepped get to Taftville—can’t tell. Good day.” 
daintily in at the open door and He looked at his watch “Guess I 
paused in the strip of sunshine that can make it,” he mused. Then he 
lighted the knot; but an ungentle prod stopped in the doorway, as_ if in 


thought, or was he hoping even now 
that the owner of the hickories would 
think better of his’ refusal and would 


from the°agent’s glossy boot-tip sent 
her squawking to a dark corner of 
the barn. 


“I cannot promise you an answer call him back? But there was only 
before evening,” the boy spoke up, silence behind him, and in another 
with almost a fierce suddenness monfent the representative-of the 


“Grandfather coming home’ 
“I don’t expect him, sir.” 
“Well, it is Important that I know 


spoke and wheel company was driv- 
ing rapidly down the road. 
“Wonder if I have let a good thing 


whether we can have those trees or go by,” Edward mused, as he drove 
not before. I go back. _Of course, [ out of the barn, and in the opposite 
can buy elsewhere—plenty of hick- direction to the railway station Be- 


fore sunset, however, his questioning 
was changed into thankfulness that he 


eries around; but this lot struck me 
simply because the trees are near to- 


gether. We are in a hurry for the had not been deluded into selling at 
wood, and we can make quicker work once. He had consulted a friend of 
of cutting and hauling than where his grandfather’s, a recognized au- 
they are scattered all over a farm. thority on such matters, and he had 
Otherwise I shouldn't be wasting time learned that he should receive from 
here. Put I'l) tell you, I'll make you four to six dollars apiece for the 
a special offer of an even thousand hickory trees, according to the size 

for the lot, and here’s a dollar to That evening he sent a telegram to 


the Taftville company, and the next 
morning its agent was again on hand 
Together the two went over the wood, 
with argument and attempted blulff 


clinch the bargain. 

Edward was still outwardly calm, 
but his heart was thumping in an 
unaccustomed way: Should he ac- 
cept the offer? The money would be 
sufficient to start the little book shop, 


on the one side, and with a cool, firm 
quietness on the other. 


The matter 











“For an Instant: the Brown Eyes and the Blue Gazed into Each Other” 





was finally brought to an end by the 


man’s offering five dollars apiece for 
six hundred trees, an offer which Ed- 
ward at once accepted 

The next few cays were spent in 
tagging trees, that there might be no 
delay or blunder when the workmen 
arrived. Only tive hundred hickories 
ef the desired size were found upon 
Edward's land, and after some delib- 
eration he decided to take the other 
one hundred from his grandfather's 
lot across the stream. Since the com- 


pletion of the bargain nothing had 
been said about payment, so when th 
marking had been disposed of the boy 


politely suggested that it might be 
better to have the account settled be- 
fore the trees were felled. 

“Oh, yes, you can have your money 
in the morning!” the agent glibly as- 
sured him. 

But the following noon, when the 
men appeared, no check had been re- 


ceived, and Edward forbace their ¢ 
ing to work. There was a little pa-- 
leying, at the end of which the super- 


intendent repaired to the telephone 
office, and the check was.promised by 
the afternoon's mail. When it came 
the boy took it directly to the bank, 
and after a little waiting heard to 
his dismay that it could not be hon- 
ored. 


“The account of the company is al- 
ready overdrawn,” the teller informed 
him. 

He went home and requested the 
superintendent to stop work until the 
matter could be settled. But the man 
blustered and threatened, called him 
“an upstart of a boy,’ and ordered his 
men to go ahead. 

Edward turned abruptly, walked off 
a few yards, got his rising temper un- 


der control. and then went back and 
quietly told the man that ff he did 
not stop work he should enppeal to 
the law As a result, there was more 
telephoning, while the men lounged 
abeut, and smoked their pipes in 
great content 

The next morning the three thou- 
Sand dollars was in Edward’s hands 


This he immediately 
savings bank, five 
grandfather's name, 
his own 

Grandfather Isbell returned home 
just a week from the day he had gone 
away, and Edward lost no time in 
telling of the sale. The old man lis- 
tened, first with unconcesied amaze- 
ment, then with a troubled face. 

“That sounds all right,” he broke 
in, “but you'll never git your pay! 
That Taftville comp’ny come pretty 
nigh bu’stin’ up a year ago, and they 
ain’t noways reliable anyhow I wish 
I'd been at home—yis, I do!” 

The boy had drawn the two 
books from his pocket, and now 
them before his grandfather. 

“What? what?” he ejaculated 
“You don’t mean—? Wal! wal! if you 
ain't the beatenest! I declare, I 
couldn't ’a’ better myself! 
Where'd git so much business into 
you, anyhow?” 

Edward smiled 


deposited in the 
hundred in his 
the remainder in 


bank- 
laid 


done 
you 


happily. “Perhaps 


I inherited a little from you,” he 
auswered 
[The End.] 





A Young Man’s Wonderful Lamp 
An electric lamp of 1,500,000 candle 
power is being installed at one of 
the Hoboken railway stations, and one 
of 5,000,000 candle power is proposed 
to crown the hat of the William Penn 
statue, in Philadelphia. These are 
the most remarkable illuminators that 


the world has ever seen, and they 
are the invention of a young elec- 
tricdl genius, Ralph Scott, of New- 
ark, N J, who is barely 25 years old. 


The illuminating power of these lights 
is wonderful, and they promise to 
revolutionize methods of illumination 
in great cities. The beauty of it is, 
the cost is no more than would be re- 
quired for ordinary lights of one- 


tenth their power. 
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A department wherein -our 
readers may give expression to 
their various interests and the 
helpful ideas which they wish 
to pass along; wherein the: 

vita 








’ The Open Forum 


HOME. THE DEAREST PLACE 


Dear Host: I was much interested 
in the letter by Arkansas Girl. I have 
something to say to her and hope that 
she will take it kindly, for so it is 
given. I am a girl of 20, generally 
taken to be much younger, and the 
oldest of eight children, live on a 
farm of 156 acres, and think my home 
is the sweetest, dearest place on earth 
We keep at least one man all the year 
*round, and often have two... I do the 
housework and family washing and 
ironing for ten, as we Kéep no girl. 
My two oldest sisters go to school, one 
of them to a boarding school, and her 
clothes are made and laundered at 
home. My love for those dear to me 
teaches me to love the labor which is 
necessary for their sakes, and which I 
feel is the duty God has given me. 
I spent one year at boarding school, 
but had to give up on account of trou- 
ble with my eyes. However, I was 
glad to come home and help my 
mother, who has so needed me, I 
owe her so much for what she has 
done for me.that I shall stand by her 
as long as I am allowed that blessed 
privilege,.not only because it is my 
duty, but because it is a pleasure for 
me to be near and with my broth- 
ers and sisters. Can we not control 
our likes and dislikes to a certain ex- 
tent? Can we not cultivate a liking 
for that which is given us to do, even 
though we may naturally dislike it? 
Housework is something that is neces- 
sary for every.woman to understand, 
be she rich or poor. I believe she will 
find it much pleasanter if she makes 
up her mind to like it,. forgets that it 
is work, cultivates an interest in it, 
and makes it her aim to become per- 
fect in all its branches. Home should 
be a woman’s true sphere. Another 
thing, I do not believe that the oldest 
sister in a family should be favored 
at the expense of a younger sister. As 
has been truly said, a girl cannot be 
young but once. Also it might be 
said that she cannot bring back the 
years that she spends away from 
home. They are lost. I hope, Arkan- 
sas Girl, you will try my plan. I feel 
sure you will some day become a noble 
woman and love the noblest of wom- 
an’s work. A wife and mother is a 
queen, her home is her kingdom and 
love her crown.—[N. H., Pa. 


AUNT PHOEBE’S VIEWS 


Dear Host: I agree with the mother 
er of three jolly boys and would like 
to shake hands with her. I hope that 
mothers of girls will heed her sound 
advise. What Arkansas Girl had to 
say was very sensible. I am the moth- 
er of grown boys and a daughter of 
16. TI would not think of asking her 
to spend her best days doing house- 
work at home if she had higher am- 
bitions. I advise every girl to get all 
the education she can. There is no 
more harm in dancing than in 
Playing crequet.or golf. When I was 
young I enjoyed dancing and I fail to 
see that it ever did me the least harm. 
Now I enjoy thinking of the happy 
times I had then. It never took my 
attention from church work. No re- 
spectable girls should play kissing 
games. Card playing I am very much 
against. The temptation to gamble 
is too great.—[ Aunt Phebe. 

IGNORANCE A MENACE 

Dear Host: I am a young woman of 
22 years and unmarried. T have at- 
tended dances, public dances, _ too, 
since I was fifteen. I have been a 
member of the village choir since I 
was sixteen, and during this time I 
have attended mass every Sunday, ex- 
cepting when I was absent from 
town. One of my best friends, an ad- 
mirable young woman, and leader of 
our choir up to a year ago, has not 
missed a dance in the last seven 
vears, unless illness compelled her to. 
I am citing these merely to show that 
dancing does not necessarily make 


the voluntary contribution of 
each reader desiring to help 
other readers. Herein those 
seeking information may freely 
for the assistance which 

of. experience may be 

to give. All letters for 

this department should be ad- 
dressed tc The Host, thie office, 


one less a Christian and church-goer. 
I do not think our cases are excep- 
tional. I am sure my morals are 
neither better nor higher than those 
of the average young woman. I agree 
heartily with School Ma’am; teach 
your children right and you Have 
solved the problem. But I would add, 
do not leave them ignorant that there 
is a wrong. Don’t make innocence a 
handicap to be overcome. I was not 
taught independence, but I was 
naturally independent. I relied on my- 
self. To this I attribute a great deal 
of what Iam. But I was not taught 
anything of life, and learning from 
experience was bitter and unnecessary. 
I've found that nine times out of ten 
the young woman who goes through 
life with head up, a clear eye for 
everyone and a fine independence, is 
spared the bitter. and* embarrassing 
experiences she might otherwise be 
subjected to. Do not taboo the dance 
hall. It is as reasonable to taboo 
candy because. it occasionally gives 
someone with decayed teeth a tooth- 
ache, as to insist that dancing in gen- 
eral is demoraliging. But teach your 
children independence, and you equip 
them with the best of weapons for the 
battle. of existance. I would like to 
tell a great deal more from a girl’s 
viewpoint. I would like to show that 
it is just this barring of dancing and 
card playing and livelier amusements 
that drives the young people from the 
farm to the unrestricted amusements 
of the city, but I’m afraid I have 
said»more than enough already.—[A. 
E. Roberts, Wis. 
WANTS BOTH SIDES 

Dear Host: As a mother I have 
been greatly interested in Table Talk. 
I can see no harm in dancing. TI and 
my husband have always danced and 
TI gnow that there is no better man 
living than “my John.” We have 
brought up our children to dance and 
I am glad that we can all thus asso- 
ciate together. I cannot see that 
dancing is conducive to any more 
“familiarity” than the kissing games 
so much played. I deliberately learned 
to play cards myself so as to play 
with my children. 
them at home of an evening playing 
a pleasant game of whist with me, 
than abroad I don’t know where. I 
believe in making the home the most 
enjoyable spot there is. My children 
attend church and help .in the work; 
they take part in all church socials 
and greatly enjoy it. I am glad they 
flo, but they also enjoy a pleasant 
dancing party. I hope to hear more 
on this subject on both sides, for if I 
can be convinced that it is actually 
wrong for my children to dance I do 
not want them to, but if it is right 
and proper, as I believe it to be, I do 
not want to interfere. The paper by 
Schol Ma’am,' in the issue of April 
18, was good and to the point. Let us 
hear from her again.—[John’s Wife. 
FAVORS DANCING, BUT CONDEMNS CARDS 

Dear Host: Music and dancing are 
among God's greatest blessings for the 
use and amusement of his people. 
Dancing is healthful and teaches the 
voung people brace and courtesy. 
Neighborhood dances are safe and 
should be more common than they 
are Read what is said in Jeremiah, 
Chapter XNXXT There are other 
places in the Bible in which dancing 
is sanctioned. Of course, dancing as 
well as other things may be carried 
to excess. The Bible savs, “he tem- 
perate in all things.” I believe in 
good, true christianity and I do not 
believe that dancing interferes with it. 
I do oppose card games, however, and 
all other competitive games wherein 
the gambling element can enter.—[S. 





“On the vehicles of modern prog- 
ress the creak of the wheel is the pes- 
simist protest; a little optimistic lu- 


bricant will silence both the creak 


and the croak.” 


His Satanic majesty is probably 
ashamed of some of his associates. 


I had rather have, 


BY MARIA HAWLEY 


OU are doing a dangerous thing, 
Mary,” said an old lady to her 
niece. “I have only been here 
two days, but I think it my 

positive duty to speak . out. This 
morning you washed the dishes so 
that Addie could write the answer to 
your note, and just now you allowed 


her to choose the new paper for the ~ 


sitting room. If your mother had 
lived you would know what I mean, 
but I see by your expression that you 
are bewildered.” 

“Yes, I am,” said the niece, “I can- 
not see why letting Addie write a note 
for me is dangerous. She writes 
much better than I do, and enjoys 
do’ng it, while I dread it very much, 
As for the sitting room paper, she 
goes out twice as much as I do and 
sees what other people are using. I 
suppose my choice was old-fashioned, 
and I am glad she mentioned it. 
shouldn’t like to put on paper clear 
out of date, though we are only plain 
people.” 

“That is just what I was saying,” 
said the old lady. “Yow are putting 
Addie forward and, yourself in the 
background so constantly that you 
hardly realize that fact. Why 
shouldn’t you know what is style as 
well as your daughter? It is a very 
risky thing to give your family the 
impression that anything will do for 
you. The mother should have he 
first place in the home always. The 
father is the head of the family, to 
be sure, and should be respected and 
obeyed, but the mother is the real 
ruler. It always makes me unhappy 
when I see mothers giving up every- 
thing for their children, and teaching 
them to be selfish and careless. I 
heard you say just yesterday that 
Addie must have a silk dress, but 
you are planning to make your last 
year’s cloth suit do you another 
year.” 

“But Addie is young, and I want 
her to have a good time,” said the 
mother. “It doesn’t matter about my 
clothes, for I go out very seldom.” 

“Well, if you want to spoil Addie 
and make her ashamed of you in 
your old clothes, I suppose you .ill 
keep on as you have been going. But 
just to please me, watch yourself to- 
a and see how many times Addie 
takes your place. It isn’t her fault, 
mind you, but she does it continu- 
ally.” 

The niece was slightly offended at 
hef plain spoken aunt, but before the 
day was over she owned that the old 
lady had very sharp eyes, and spoke 
the truth. When callers came Addie 


lightly excused the mother and didn’t | 


call her from the kitchen, where she 
was working in an old dress; the 
mother washed the dishes, because 
Addie had on a pretty shirt waist that 
should not be worn at such work; 
the mail was brought.in from the 
rural box. Miss. Addie sat calmly 
down to sort it over, and she also 
answered the telephone calls. The 
old lady sat demurely knitting, but 
nothing escaped her eyes, and she 
saw that her niece was plainly wor- 
ried. The next day they had a long 
talk, and the result was-the mother 
began at once to try to regain her lost 
place. Nothing was said to Addie, as 
it was not her fault, but in a. few 


weeks it became apparent that the | 
mistress of the house was not the | 


young daught: ~. 
Did you ever walk along the streets 


of a busy town and notice the moth-., 


ers and daughters out together? Just 
the other day, I saw a timid shrink- 
ine figure of 2 woman, ontr middle 
aged, wearing a black shawl and a 
crocheted searf over her nead, while 
by her side was a fashionable young 
person. of. sixteen with kid gloves, 
neat jacket, furs, a daintv hat and 
shining shoes. There is ‘nothing 
wrong in young. girls being nicely 
dressed, -but this girl was plairftty 
ashamed—of her shabby mother. She 
hurried her along as if anxious to 
get off the street, and answered her 
timid question in anything but a re- 
spectful manner. Now that was not 
the fault of the girl, but of the moth- 
er. If she could afford to get the 
daughter fine clothes, she could dress 
herself well, and should do it. If she 
puts herself in the lowest place in the 
home, she may be sure the children 
1 ll soon. usurp her rights and be- 
come pert and forward. 


The happiest homes are the ones } 4é@vite and books free. 


a 


where the children delight to honop 
their parents and give them the best‘ 
of everything. From such homes come, 
the men and women who make idea] 
citizens, because they have learned tg 
obey and to recognize the superiority 
of father’s and mother’s opinions. In. 
stead of thinking themselves first ig 
the home they willingly give that 
place to the queen of the home—the 
mother, and in turn rear families ig 
love and honor them. ; 

By all means provide the boys ang 
girls with good clothes, amusements, 
social joys and books, but not before 
the mother has her share of the 
blessings -of life. “Mother first,” ig 
the motto of the ideal home, for the 
mother does the most work for the 
family. The father may provide the 
money to keep things going, but the 
mother has the care and anxiety and 
worry necessary to bring the children 
through the various diseases ang 
troubles and sorrows of childhood. If 
any mother has taken for herself 
anything. but the first place in the 
home, let her regain her rights ag 
quickly as possible for her own sake 
and the sake of every other person 
in the home. 


Delight in Life 


BY L. M. MONTGOMERY 





Dear to me the dappled earth 
Where the violets have their birth, 
Dance of shadows on the lea, 

Break of dawn across the sea; 

All the seasons to me bring 

Deep delight for offering! 


Oh, I love the sunny days 

And the rustling, rain-wet ways, 
The faint fragrance of the rose 
In the wilding lane that blows, 
Lilt of birds and croon of bees, 
Windy pipings in the trees. 


Dear the limpid dews that fill 
Primrose cups upon the hill; 

Dear the crescent moon that shines 
Through the boughs of darkling pines; 
Dear the soft empurpled night, 

With her blinking stars alight. 


Oh, the world is rich and young, 
With its sweetest songs unsong! 
Heart, rejoice, for it is well 
*Mid its loveliness to dwell! 
Heart, rejoice in grateful mood, 
Earth is fair and life is good! 





“Happiness is something men gen« 
erally lose by worrying too much 
over the problem of getting it.” 


Wealth may not bring happiness, 
but it helps some. 


A man’s table manners depend 4 
good deal on the grub. 








without good music and fun. 
You need them.to stir you up 
and make life worth -living. 
And youwtan get them at their 
best on the 


VICTOR 


There is a Victor for every 
purse—$10 to $100—and you 
can hear itat_-our local dealer’s 
without obligation to buy. 

You'll want a Victor after 
you hear it—and you can get 
it on the easiest kind of terms. 


Write to us for catalogues and the 
name of your nearest dealer. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Box 51, Camden, N. J. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal 
Canadian Distributors 
To get best results, use only 
Victor Needles on Victor Records 
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PATENT 


WATSON E. COLEMAN 
Patent Attorney, Washingicn. D. C | 
Highest references, Best services | 
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PRACTICAL axe 
_ OUR TIOUSEWIVES 


[This department has been established 
as a means of giving our busy house- 
wives practical aid through the experi- 
ence of sister housewives From time 
to time under this heading will be print- 
ed articles of an intensely practical na- 
ture drawn from the personal experi- 
ences of ose who discovered for 
themselves methods of lightening and 
brightening the routine of daily life. 
All our readers are cordially invited to 
contribute to this department.—The 
Editors.] 


My Garden and How it Started, 
spring comes 


BY MES HENRY WIGHT 

Ss 
A houghts are constantly stray- 

ing back to the quiet Georgia 
plantation where many happy, peace- 
ful years were spent. The other day, 
a young woman whose life is a busy 
round of travel and of social pleasure, 
looked at me in mute astonishment 
when I remarked that I never had 
been lonely in all my life. “Not even 
when you lived in the country?” she 
asked skeptically, and I assured her 
truthfully that I had been less lonely 
there than at any other place. There 
were the babies to take up the greater 
part of my time and thought, I al- 
ways had plenty of good books and 
magazines, there were the young 
chicks and the turkeys to occupy me, 


on apace, my 


and then that flower garden! That 
little wilderness of leaf and bloom is 
what keeps me thinking and longing 
for Ingleside, these spring days. 

In those days there was no florist 
near by, and even if there had been, 
I could not have afforded the prices 
a local florist always demands for his 


stock. Indeed, I used to im 
I would not have cared for well de- 
veloped plants, even if I could have 
gotten them, because I enjoyed 
watching my flowers come from their 
earliest beginnings it was always 
more worth while to watch them 
growing than to cut their blooms. I 


agine that 


so 


think my first venture was a mail or- 
der trial offer of ten rose bushes for 
fifty cents. Tiny, delicate-looking lit- 
tle things they were, too, when they 
came, and my husband made all sorts 


of fun of them, but I was well repaid 
for my watching and tending when -by 
midsummer. my little plantlings had 
become strong, sturdy young bushes, 
showing perfect and beautiful bloom. 
Out there at Ingleside is a certain oc- 
tagonal nook on the broad veranda, 
which is thickly screened with two of 
the climbers that came in this collec- 
tion, pink and yellow ramblers, and I 
can’t recall a daintier sight than their 


Tich mass of foliage all starred over 
with the fairy bloom. 
On an adjoining pillar clings—a 


memory! A clematis advertisement 
allured me, and I spentt: whole sum- 


mer’s most tender attention on @ 
spindling young Jackmani that per- 
sisted in blooming itself to death, I 
replaced it year after year with the 
same results before I learned that 
there are-limitations even to a south 
Georgia climate, and that the large- 
flowered clematis is denied us. In that 
trial order, however, was a Paniculata, 
and it did its bes o atone for the 
shortcomings of its more aristocratic 
kin, and made an immense, beautiful 
vine on an eastern porch, needing no 
coaxing to make grow. At another 
time I saw in a@ paper a cut of a most 
gorgeous thing, with the large’ name 
of Antigonum leptopus, so I sent for 


it, just to see what it was, and it made 
the very finest climber I have ever 
seen It has great, veiny, heart- 
shaped leaves, and late in summer 
Puts out long sprays of such lovely 
rose color that the children soon nick- 
named it “the pink vine,” a name that 
We ,all adopted. Year after year it 
would shoot up thriftily from its 
strong,. tuberous roots, and made a 
thick shade from the sun, where it 
would have beat in at its hottest. 
MORE TRIAL OFFERS 

My early small Sifcesses so encour- 
aged me that I took up many trial of- 
fers, and when TI had once ddne ‘so, 
the florist would mail-to me his ger- 





geous catalogs. 
ly, and would pore over them, 
pencil in hand, marking this and that 
“very lightly, for my mind was apt to 
change many times before I filled out 
an order sheet, and I would rub out 
and replace marks over and over be- 


I kept them religious- 
lead 


fore I could make a final decision. 
This thing of garden-making is 
“catching,” as everyone knows, and 


by and by 
neighborly 


we had up quite a little 
rivalry as to who should 
have the finest collection. We all 
were generous about exchanging 
plants and cuttings, but it was quite 
t feather in a woman’s cap to intro- 
duce successfully some novelty worth 
while, and we would pass from one 
craze to anothers Roses were suc- 
ceeded by pinks, then came chrysan- 
themums, cannas and geraniums. I 
never shall forget the sensation my 
twenty-five-cent collection of orchid 
cannas created when their first blooms 
came! 
FROM A TEN-CENT OUTLAY 

My joy and exultation reached high- 
water mark over some seeds that I 
bought at one time. There were cac- 
tus dahlias and coleus. _I planted the 
coleus seed in a flat box or fine soil 
and covered it over with a pane of 
window glass, because the seed were 


so tiny and powdery. The dahlias 
were sown in a box of rich, coarse 
soil. I would be afraid to say just 


how many plants rewarded my efforts, 
but I watched my little seedlings 
grow, the colors deepen and develop 
on the coleus leaves, and the dahlias 
shoot up, strong and sturdy as young 
gourds. I had an immense bed of 
coleus, the most resplendent things, 
with curled and fringed and crimpled 
leaves, all spotted and striped with 
brilliant hues. I took the greatest 
delight in showing them off, giving 
cuttings away, and in sending trays of 
them to the neighbors. The dahlias 
were quite as satisfactory, for there 
was not an inferior variety in the col- 
lection, and they lifted their royal 
bloom high above the picket fence to 
nod haughtily at passers-by, and 
brought me many an admiring inquiry 
as to their names, and as to how I 
happened to be so extravagant as to 
lay in such a collection to begin with. 
Extravagant! If you please, they 
all came from a ten-cent paper of 
seed! Once started, they were a per- 
manent institution in that garden, for 
I would dig the bulbs in the fall and 
bank them like potatoes. 

My garden grew from small things 
like these to large proportions, and as 
I look back upon it now, it seems the 
direct reSult of a careful scrutiny of 
the advertising columns of my period- 
icals. The point of the joke is lost 
upon me, when I hear someone say: 
“I’ve read all my papers through, 
even to the advertisements.” I can- 
not see why more women on farms 
do not avail themselves of this easy 
and fascinating way of shopping I 
neyer happened to try it on anything 
but flowers and kitchen conveniences, 
but I was amply repaid in these two 
lines, and I don’t now remember thaf 
I ever was “humbugged,” though this 
latter fact may be attributed to the 
fact that I never expected to get 
something for nothing, and fought shy 
of things that promised too much for 
too little, remembering, however, that 
sometimes the mere name and address 
of a possible purchaser were worth 
enough to an advertiser to cause him 
to be willing to pay something in the 
way of extra good value to get them 

I could ramble on for hours with 
these memories of peaceful, happy 
days, for my garden is full of such 
dreams. TI had many ups and downs 
with my experiments, some failures 
that T cried over, and some that be- 
came family jokes, as for instance, 
when I petted and watched a fine lot 
of weeds that-had sprouted in a box 
of rich soil, where I wa® sure I had 
planted heliotropes, only to find the 
seed of*the latter in a bureau drawer, 
after many days. The successes far | 
outnumbered the failures, however 





The Omitted, Words in last week's, 
charade were to,- latter, knows, it. 
forever,.and may, and the answer 4 
“today.” 





Our Doctor told us that a good pre- | 
ventive of constipation is to soak six 
or seven prunes over night in just 
enough water to cover them ard eat 
them raw for breakfast.—[C. O. A. 
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A PUZZLE FOR BRIGHT EYES 





A Little Lesson in Slang 


BY LOUISE J. STARKWEATHER 
I’ve learned a little slang, my dear, 


To help me check the rising tear 


When everything looks dark and drear. 

‘Tis this: Wake up! Wake up and hear 
The birdies sing. 

The thought has brought me comfort, 

ear, 

When all the world seems out of gear, 

And everybody in it queer, 

For them I need to wake and hear, 





The birdies sing 
And I have found them circling near, 
These birds of hope and health and 
cheer, 
To help me drive away each fear 
Just try it, dear Wake up! and hear, 
The birdies sing 
Needlework 
Here is a companion pillow top to 
go with the Old Homestead which was 
published not long sinc« This is the 
the Little Red Schoolhouse with which 
we are all so familiar. This pattern 
is a charming one and is sure to de- 
light those who find pleasure in 
needlework The price of the per- 
forated pattern, which is on extra 








NO 70—RED SCHOOLHOUSE PILLOW GPA 
quality paper, is 15° cents; stamped | 
pillow top 25 cents; mercerized cotton | 
to outline 25 cents. Address all or- + 
ders to our Fancywork Department, | 
this office. 

Dear Young Folks: I live on a farm 
where we have 2 colts and lots of 
poultry, I have some dolls and like to 
make clothes for them I pieced a 
bedquilt before I was 7 years old I 
am 11 years old now.--[Melvina | 
Woodard, Pa. 






Remarkably durable 
new dress ginghams of 
great beauty, fine tabrc 
and absolutely fast col- 
ors. These results are 


obtained by our scicn- 
tific new process which 


marksadecided advance 
in the making of stylish 
and economical dress 
ginghams. 
New Process| 
Dress 
Ginghams 


2% 
S 


To insure got- 
ting the genu- 
iue, be eure to 
ask your dealer 
ter Bim peon- 
ERddyetone 
Zephyrette 
Gingheame. 
Write ve his 
neme if he 
haen't them in 
stuck, We'll 
help him sup- 
| ply you. 























single tabe pneumatic 
bicycle tire as low as 
$2.55 per pair, the 
great improved America pic- 
= above, made according 
our specifications, is un- 
doubtedly the hichest grace singie tube tire made, 
aad our new 1908 Peerless Bicycies are equipped with 
a epcticalty non-destru clibie great America tires, 
K_IN OUR LATEST 
Bid CATALOGUE for Our teem, 
wonderful offerings on Se 
Cicyelon. tires and equip- . 
ment. If you 
haven't the Big 
Book, pees, 
your néighbor’s 
or on & 
add 


} 
by return mal 


pen bal Sarg RaEaucK’ #6. Chicago. 
Ten Days’ Free Trial 


allowed on every bicycle we sell. 
We Ship on Approval aud trial 
toanyone in U. S. and prepay she /reight 
If you are not satisfied with bicycle after 
using it tem days don't pay a cen. 


Deo not a 
Factory Prices {). "i. "2° 
pair of tires from anyone at any Price until 
you receive our latest Art Catalogs of hin 
bicycles and sundries and learn our ws- 
ard of prices and marvelous new offers. 


Only Costs « cent to write a post! 
everything will be sent you FRE'' 
by return mail. You will get much valuahle 
information. Do pans Welt; write it Now! 
Tires, Coaster Grakes, singic wheels, 
repairs and sundries at Aa(/ usual prices. 


MEAD D CYCLE CO., Dept. D-76 Chicago 


Every Wife Wants 


to be the better rather than the 
bitter half of man. The maga- 
zine GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
aims to help her to be the better 
half, $1.00 a year. 

With this Journal both one year $1.75 


THE PHELPS PUBLASHING CO., 
Springfield, Mass. 












































A Kalamazoo 


po have more than —" 
Jages and towns in the United States who have each saved from 
060 by buying a Kalamazoo 


Direct to You’ 


000 satisfied customers in more than 17,000 cities, 
& 
rtove or rangé on 


. 360 DAYS APPROVAL 


direct from our 


at actual factory prices. No stove or range has 


@ higher reputation or gives better gatisfaction. You run no 


You saveall dea 


profits. We pay the freight. 


Send Postal For Catalog No. 100 
and see list of towns where we have satistied customers, 


Kelemazco Stove Comp 





¥, Mirs., Kal » Mich. 


Our patent oven thermometer makes bit! nz 





end rossting easy 


ADVERTISEMENT 


I want you to get the most liberal propo- 
sition ever made on a gasoline engine. It will 
save youmoney. When a company like this, 

‘the oldest and biggest exclusive gasoline en- 
gine manufacturers in the country, make 
‘ such a proposition, it means something. 

I have placed my proposition in the hands 

of our representatives. Write to them or to 


‘me and you will receive it by return mail. | = & 
JAS. B. SEAGER, General Manager aaj fnspoct every baaine myself, In the 
Olds Gas Power Co.  ftgnt. tae net have to take anybody slocs word 
for it. Nelther de you. The “OLDS” Is the en- 
The Olds Engine is not only the best, but it is the cheapest engine 5° Tihew tt'and enorme mover 
you can buy, Itis the simplest in construction, most economical to run, é J. B. SEAGER, 
will do your.work at the smallest expense and does not get out of order. Canter 
This company has been making engines—and nothing else-—for thirty years. We are engine ‘specialists. 
It stands to reason that a big, successful concern like this that makes one thing must make that one thing well: 
Our new factory is the most complete and up-to-date Olds Type A Engine on Skids 
engine factory in the United States. . * with Water Tank 
Because of its complete equipment we 
can build engines of the highest effi- 
ciency at the very lowest cost. 
That is why we.can give 
you a durable, simple, strong, 
= highest-grade, perfect-working, 
Olds Hopper Jacket Engine on Skids long-lived engine at a lowprice. 
This liberal proposition is the crowning reason on top of a lot of good common sense ones why you should 






































buy an Olds Engine and none othe, 
Do Not Think of: Buying an Engine Until You Have.Got This Proposition. 


We have any kind of an engine you want. Our new catalogue tells-about them in detail. 1 especially want to call your attention 
to our Hopper Jacket Engine on skids or wheels, 3 to 12 h. p. Ready to run when you get it. ° Fill it with gasoline, throw on the 
&, . switch, turn the wheels—that's all, No piping to connect, nothing to set up, always ready, can be moved anywhere. 
All Olds Engines run properly, are easy to start winter or summer,’ The U, S, Government uses them. 


) ® : : and the liberal proposition at 
Don’t Fail to Write for our New Catalogue 2n¢ '¢ liberal proposition oF 
« any representative. ~ Do not buy wy other engine until you get my liberal proposition. It is some- 





thing unusual. Y ainly want to know about it. 
Pisase ound ans without s aal.: You certainly HOME OFFICE 
905 Seager Street 


any obligation on my 
dna of oe ere prone: Wy Olds Gas Power Co.,  Chansine, mich 
a ane paceaa ge ' BOSTON, Washington St.. N. PORTLAND, ORE., 7th St. 
SAN FRANCISCO, Cor Jessie & Ecker Sts MINNEAPOLIS, S. Third St. 
KANSAS CITY, W. Eleventh St. KEMPTON, PA. 
OMAHA, Farnum St. HOUSTON, TEX., Travis St. 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y., 24 Washington St. NORFOLK, VA. 
PHILADELPHIA, 1815 Market St. MIAMI, FLA., C and 13th St. 


To Insure prompt deliveries we carry a full line ; 
of engines and parts with all our representatives OLDS PORTABLE ENGINE 








